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Northwest by Sea 


BY ERNEST S. DODGE 


The dramatic story of a great dream, and the 
endurance, courage, and suffering it inspired, is 
told in this adventure-filled saga of the men who 
searched by sea for the Northwest Passage. Al- 
though the search began with John Cabot in 1497, 
it was four centuries later, in 1906, that Roald 
Amundsen triumphantly completed the first voyage 
from east to west. Ironically, as Mr. Dodge points 
out, “it was not a powerful ship, abundantly out- 
fitted, manned by a crew of the greatest contempo- 
rary maritime power, that succeeded, but rather 
a tiny herring sloop and seven obscure adventur- 
ers.” This is but one of the ironies and strange 
twists of fate associated with the ships and brave 
men who risked freezing cold, scurvy, hostile na- 
tives, and polar bears in the great dream to go 
“Northwest by Sea.” 

In 1611 a mutinous crew abandoned Henry 
Hudson on the frozen shores of Hudson Bay; in 
1845 the experienced Arctic explorer, Sir John 
Franklin, proved that the Passage was a reality— 
and was never seen again. Their expeditions, along 
with those of such great navigators as Frobisher, 
James, Cook, Brunel, and William Edward Parry, 
are fully chronicled and sharpened by quotations 
from contemporary logs and explorers’ reports. 
Included are tales of mythical islands and legend- 
ary explorers as well as the first complete account 
of the only American attempt at the Passage and 
the identification of the mysterious “Clerk of the 
California.” 

Ernest S. Dodge is the Director of the Peabody 
Museum of Salem, Massachusetts, and Editor of 
The American Neptune. 
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THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE 


VOLUME XXI APRIL 1961 NUMBER 2 


Fenn with all other historical organizations, it is right and proper 

that we should at this time, on the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Civil War take some notice of that great and awful conflict—a family 
conflict, long, bloody, and exhausting, but one which marked a turning 
point in our history, for the country was never the same again. 

While the naval activities of the Civil War cannot by any means com- 
pare with the great land campaigns and while, with the possible exception 
of Admiral Farragut, they never produced anything comparable to the 
array of famous generals that appeared on both sides, nevertheless they 
were not uninteresting nor unimportant to the outcome. 

In 1861 the United States Navy was probably at the lowest ebb of tts 
history. Morale was poor, ships were obsolete, less than half of the ninety 
vessels were ready for active service, and eleven were lost when Norfolk 
Navy Yard was abandoned. A substantial number of the officers went 
South, but in spite of all this, in the tradition of our country to produce 
rapidly and rise to great heights when the occasion demands, the number 
of ships in four years’ time had increased to well over six hundred. The 
Confederacy accomplished an even more remarkable performance by 
building a fleet from nothing, for the South had no resources for manu- 
facturing marine engines nor a single forge to produce a shaft for a 
large warship. 
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Nevertheless the ingenuity of the South in accumulating a fleet of fast 
blockade runners, many of which are being illustrated in these pages this 
year and a definitive list of which has been published by Marcus Price in 
his articles in these pages, is truly extraordinary. To be sure they were 
not successful in the end because the blockade was an important factor in 
bringing the war to a close. The development of the ironclads opened a 
new era in naval architecture and, of course, the famous engagement be- 
tween Monitor and Merrimack established not only the importance of 
the ugly monsters but of the revolving gun turret as well. Ironclads, too, 
played a notable part in opening the Mississippi and dividing the South. 
Admiral Farragut’s capture of New Orleans in 1862 and his victory at 
Mobile Bay two years later are among the war’s important battles. 

The handsome commerce raiders which the Confederacy obtained 
abroad caught the imagination of the public with their hit-and-run tactics 
and caused no small loss to northern shipping. Alabama was tracked 
down and sunk off Cherbourg, France, by Kearsarge 19 June 1864, 
but the almost equally famous Shenandoah which had gone into the 
Pacific, where she destroyed thirty-six vessels, did not know that the wai 
was over until August 1865. The depredations of Shenandoah and the 
sinking of the stone fleet to blockade Charleston Harbor brought the 
American whaling industry, for all practical pur poses, to an end; an in- 
dustry that had already been on the decline. 

In recognition of these many stirring and memorable events we will 
publish, in addition to the supplement on blockade runners which we are 
carrying this year, several articles on the maritime activities of both the 
Union and the Confederacy. In late May the Peabody Museum will open 
an exhibition of maritime prints and paintings relating to the Civil War. 


ERNEST S. DoDGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 





Masters and Pilots Who Tested the Blockade 
of the Confederate Ports, 1861-1865 


BY MARCUS W. PRICE 


F there really is a Valhalla, a paradise of the Brave Gray—and who 
can prove there is not—certainly there must be among those feast- 
ing with Odin in his hall ship masters and pilots who tested the 

eflicacy of the Federal blockade of the Confederate ports. For it took 
courage to run the heavily laden cockleshells through the cordons of 
warships that obstructed the entrances to Southern harbors. And it took 
coolness under fire, as well as superb seamanship, to save their tiny, un- 
armed craft when blockading steamers closed in on their prey, their guns 
ablaze. 

Surely, James Carlin is entitled to sit at the festive board, for he is 
known to have run the blockade at least twenty-four times, when in com- 
mand of the steamers Carolina, Cecile, Ella and Annie, Alice, and Ruby, 
the ship Mackinaw, and the schooner Mary Adeline. When captured, he 
obtained his release by proving he was a British subject, hurried back 
to Nassau as though drawn by a magnet, and re-entered the trade. 

‘Tom Lockwood certainly would be there. In its issue of 1.4 September 
1864, the Liverpool Journal of Commerce commented that he had made 
thirty successful trips and was called by some the father of the trade. And 
in his Dispatch No. 38 of 1864, Dudley, the United States Consul at 
Liverpool, referred to him as ‘the notorious Tom Lockwood, who used 
to boast that his success lay in his ‘““making arrangements” with our naval 
officers to let him pass.’ 

There also should be places reserved for the ‘Down-Easter’ Godfrey, a 
native of Brunswick, Maine, who commanded the steamer Denligh on 
most of her nineteen known successful runs, and the veteran Louis Cox- 
etter, master of the steamers Antonica, General Beauregard, and Fanny and 
Jenny, who was drowned while trying to escape from a runner that was 
about to be captured. 

81 
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And what about F. N. Bonneau, who was the captain of Ella and Annie 
on her last run? Let the reader decide. This is the story. 

‘The weather was fine and the sea was smooth on 5 November 1863, 
when the steamer Ella and Annie, owned by The Importing and Export- 
ing Company of South Carolina, sailed from the port of St. Georges, Ber- 
muda, for Wilmington, North Carolina. According to her master, Bon- 
neau, of Charleston, she had on board ggo tons of government freight, 
said to be the heaviest cargo that had left Bermuda for the South since 
the institution of the blockade. 

At sunset on the eighth of November, Ella and Annie was within eighty- 
five miles of Wilmington bar. Throughout the crossing, the good luck 
for which she was well known had continued. But the law of averages 
was about to catch up with her. At seven o’clock the wind sprang up and 
soon was blowing a gale, causing an ugly cross sea and reducing her speed 
from eleven knots to five and a half. This was a tragic turn of fortune, 
for it meant that Ella and Annie could not ‘save her dark’ until she was 
under the protection of Fort Fisher’s guns. Daylight would find her in 
the midst of the Yankee fleet. 

Just at dawn on the ninth of November she touched the strand. As 
her helmsman hauled her away, Bonneau saw a United States gunboat 
standing directly across Ella and Annie's bow, and steering so as to cut her 
off from the beach. If he passed outside of her, Bonneau concluded, he 
would certainly lose his ship, for she would be beyond the range of Fort 
Fisher’s batteries, now just a few miles ahead. Once his vessel was under 
their protection, the gunboat wouldn’t dare follow her. To turn back 
and run for the open sea would mean certain capture by the fast Federal 
cruisers. To run Ella and Annie ashore on the nearby beach, which was 
separated from the mainland by miles of the sound, would result in her 
loss and the capture of all on board. There were but two other possible 
courses of action: to pass inshore of the gunboat or over him. 

The two vessels rapidly approached each other. Bonneau could hear 
commands being barked on the gunboat and could see the men on her 
deck preparing for action. If the warship opened fire at such point-blank 
range, Flla and Annie surely would be sunk, he thought. There was a bare 
chance—one in a million—that the enemy might be deceived into think- 
ing his steamer was a Federal blockader. Bonneau hailed the gunboat, 
and peremptorily ordered her to sheer off. The ruse failed. The gunboat 
replied with a broadside of grape and canister, punctuated by musket 
fire. There was nothing left to do but to ram the warship. Bonneau gave 
the order, instructing his helmsman to strike the enemy vessel just for- 
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ward of her waistboat. Ella and Annie sped toward her target under full 
steam. Quickly diagnosing his adversary’s plan, the commander of the 
gunboat ordered his course changed in an attempt to swing away from 
the onrushing Ella and Annie. But he was too late. ‘The next moment, the 
two vessels collided with a resounding crash. The gunboat’s starboard 
rail and part of its stem and cutwater were carried away. 

Bonneau kept Filla and Annie’s engine working in the hope she could 
force herself past the warship before the Yankee’s crew could board. But 
even this faint hope was not to be realized. ‘The two vessels, still driving 
ahead, had swung broadside on, the gunboat all the while pouring salvo 
after salvo into Ella and Annie's hull. Then the Northern tars boarded 
her on her port quarter and wheelhouse guard. Officers and men dashed 
along the runner’s deck, cutting and slashing at her unarmed crew. It 
was no contest. With several of his men wounded, one mortally, Bon- 
neau surrendered his vessel. ‘There had been no time to set off the pow- 
der keg in her hold and blow her up. 

‘The master and crew of her captor, U.S.S. Niphon, eagerly inspected 
Ella and Annie's cargo. It included 480 sacks of salt, 500 sacks of salt- 
peter, 281 cases of Austrian rifles, 500 barrels of beef, and 42 cases of 
paper. 

Thirty-eight of the prisoners taken on Ella and Annie were sent North. 
The remainder, including Bonneau, were kept on board the prize. 
‘There were forty-one holes in her hull to be plugged. When this work 
had been done, she was sent to Boston, Massachusetts, where she was 
condemned by the decree of a prize court. Ella and Annie was purchased 
by the U. S. Department of the Navy for $139,000. Her cargo brought 
an additional $47,500. Of this total of $186,500, the sum of $181,013.79 
was decreed by the court to be paid to the captor for distribution accord- 
ing to law.* 

Of course, enemy warships did not constitute the only hazard to which 
the tiny blockade-runners were exposed. There were several others, the 
greatest of which was the old bete noir of all ships at sea in times of peace 
or war—the weather. ‘That brings to mind the story of Juno. 

Juno, a small steamer, also known as Helen, left Charleston for Nas- 
sau on the evening of 9 March 1864. Successfully wriggling through the 
enemy blockaders, she put out to sea. Until one A.M. on the tenth, she 
maintained a speed of between twelve and thirteen knots. Then heavy 


1 Account given by Captain F. N. Bonneau, published in the Charleston Daily Courier, issue of 
91 December 1863. 
~ Certified copies of final decrees rendered by prize courts in Washington, Boston, and New Or- 
leans, records of the Department of the Navy in the National Archives. 
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weather was encountered. About 10 A.M. a leak was discovered amid- 
ships. Sixty bales of cotton had to be thrown overboard, and all water in 
her holds was pumped out. Captain Philip Porcher, C.S.N., her master, 
believed Juno would be able to survive and reach her destination. But the 
gale, which had been very heavy, increased. Soon, her bulwarks and 
wheelhouses had been stove in, and the vessel was shipping water with 
every wave. By 2 p.m. she was taking in water faster than it could be 
pumped out. Before long, it was beginning to reach the furnaces, and 
the engine room had to be abandoned. Still hoping that he might be able 
to make land, which was only about one hundred miles away, Captain 
Porcher put Juno's head to the sea and set all sail. At that time, her for- 
ward and after holds were still dry, but they had about two hundred 
bales of cotton stowed in them, which threw a great strain amidships as 
the vessel pitched high on the heavy sea. She couldn’t take it. About 6 
p.M. she broke in two. The forward part of the steamer sank immediate- 
ly. The after part did likewise a few minutes later. Captain Porcher, the 
pilot, Harry Dent, who reported Juno’s loss, and several sailors jumped 
into the lifeboat. It capsized a few minutes later. Dent and the pilot then 
clung to a piece of wreckage. Seventeen hours later, they were thrown a 
line from the schooner Petrel, which had run out of Charleston the night 
after Juno had sailed. Dent was unable to report what had happened to 
the remaining 29 persons who had been on board the steamer when she 
went down.? 

By no means all of the masters and pilots who defied the hazards of 
the enemy and the sea to run cotton out and supplies in for the South 
were natives of that region. Bernard, master of Lavinia (Harriet Lane) 
came from Maine, as well as Godfrey, of Denbigh, mentioned above. Bar- 
ney Pendleton, who commanded Virgin, was from New Jersey. William 
C. Hammer, captain of Hope, and Benjamin Atwell, master of General 
Greene, both were Marylanders. Others could be named. Thomas Sav- 
age, U. S. Vice-Consul at Havana, Cuba, wrote bitterly to Secretary of 
State William H. Seward on 1 July 1864:° 


A very considerable number of men engaged in running the blockade are Ameri- 
cans from the Northern States, and do not seem to meet, when captured, with the 
punishment which their treason deserves. 


It is suspected that Mr. Savage’s wrath would have been considerably 


2 Letter from J. Harry Dent, published in the Charleston Daily Courier, issue of 27 July 1864. 
Dent himself was to die later when on the blockade-runner Coquette. 


3 Dispatch No. 175. Records of the U. S. Department of State in the National Archives. 
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tempered if he had known the reasons that inspired these men of the 
North to serve the South. Doubtless, most, if not all, of them had lived 
in the land of magnolias and States Rights for many years and had learned 
to love their adopted homeland and to share the political opinions of 
their neighbors. 

Francis L. Southack, master of the schooner Velasco, captured off Cape 
Hatteras, appears to have been an exception. At least, he swore he was. 
‘Testifying under oath, Southack stated that he was born in one of the 
British provinces but under the American flag, his father being a con- 
sular agent and a native of Boston. He himself had spent the last two 
years at Pensacola, he said, and was a citizen of the United States. At no 
time had he acknowledged allegiance to the Confederate States. Velasco 
had no colors when he joined her. He had asked her owners in Galveston 
to give him a flag, and they had supplied him with a Lone Star flag of 
‘Texas and told him to hoist it. He complied, but told the vessel’s owners 
he would not sail under it. Instead, he swore, he himself had made an 
American flag and had put to sea with it flying. 

Augustus Charles Hobart-Hampden, who commanded Don, and Wil- 
liam N. W. Hewett, master of Condor, had served as officers in Queen 
Victoria’s Royal Navy. A. O. Stone, captain of Chicora, and E. C. Coombs, 
of both Prince Albert and Coquette also had been born in England. Wil- 
liam Ryan, master of Syren, and P. L. Carey, who commanded Chicora 
for a time, were from Ireland. Joannes Wyllie, captain of Ad-Vance, and 
Donald Cruikshank, who at one time or another commanded the steam- 
ers Memphis and Lady Sterling and the brig Josephine, were Scots. 

Among the Southerners, George H. Bier, master of Dee, had served as 
a lieutenant in the United States Navy, R. H. Gayle, captain of Cornudia, 
formerly had been a midshipman in the same service, and had acted as 
United States Consul at Montevideo. John Newland Maffitt, who, at one 
time or another, had served as master of the blockade-running steamers 
Gordon, Florie, Lilian, and Owl, as well as commanding oflicer of the C.S.S. 
Florida, had spent a number of years in the United States Coast Survey, 
which fact may account in considerable measure for his success as a 
blockade-runner. 

It is neither claimed nor believed that the list of masters of vessels that 
tested the blockade of the Southern ports given below is complete. It is 
believed that it includes the vast majority of such masters. 

The list of pilots that follows is so short, consideration was given to 
omitting it. It was decided to include it because it is believed it contains 
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the names of practically all of the Wilmington pilots and the majority of 
those operating out of the port of Charleston. It will be borne in mind 
that on a number of occasions the masters served as their own pilots, be- 
ing as thoroughly familiar with the Confederate harbor they were to 
leave or enter as the most skilled pilot could have been. 


MASTERS OF BLOCKADE-RUNNING VESSELS 


(Where only surname is given Christian name was not shown in the official records available.) 


Name of Master 


Abels, S. W. 
Ackley, . 
Adair, William | 


Adams, John H. 
Adkins, S. 


Allen, D. M. or M.D. 


Allen, William 


Allman, J. W. 
Anderson, Hugh 
Anderson, 
Applebee, Charles 
Arnholdt, Henry 
Ashby, 

Atkinson, 
Atkinson, - 

Atwell, Benjamin 
Austin, Charles W. 
Badger, John W. 
Bailey, 

Baker, N. B. 
Baker, T. Harrison 


Baker, 

Baker, 

Ballance, 
Ballantyne, John 
Bard, James I. 
Barkley, 


sarnes, D. 
Bartels, 
Bass, - 
Batista, 
Beaton, John 


(* indicates ports or places entered and cleared not known.) 


Name of Vessel 
Alice Vivian (or Fox) 
Tamaulipas 
Prince of Wales 
Zaidee 
Antonica (or Herald) 
General Whiting 
Southern Rights 
Fox (or Alice Vivian) 
General Whiting 
A. J. Hodge 
Sea Bird 
W. Y. Leitch 
Chase 
P. C. Wallis 
Fingal 
Alexander 
Norsman 
Roanna 
Andromeda 
Hansa 
Flamingo 
Gen’'l Greene 
Susana (or Mail) 
Louisiana 
Zavalla 
V. H. Ivy 
Nashville (or Thomas 

L. Wragg) 
Savannah 
Julia 
Mary 

Sarah and Mary 
Hiawatha 
Isabella 
Imogene 
Ella 
Princeton 
Helena 
Dee 
Hercules 
Lucy 


Type 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
barque 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 


schooner 
sloop 
sloop 
schooner 
barque 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
barge 
steamer 
brig 
steamer 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 


Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans, Galveston 
Charleston, Savannah, Nassau, Havana 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Wilmington, Nassau, Havana 
Nassau, Charleston 

* 

Galveston, Havana 
Charleston, Nassau 
Mobile, Havana 
Mobile, Havana 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Mobile, New Orleans 
Savannah, Greenock 
New Orleans, Havana 
Charleston 

Mobile, New Orleans 
New Orleans, Matanzas 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Galveston, Havana 

* 

Galveston, Havana 
Wilmington 

New Orleans 

New Orleans 
Charleston 


Charleston 

New Orleans, Havana 
Savannah, Nassau 
Alexandria, Norfolk 
Richmond 

New Orleans 

Havana, Galveston 
Wilmington, Nassau 
Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans, Mobile 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
New Orleans, Campeachy, Laguna 
Wilmington 
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Name of Master 


Belcher, F. 

Belcher, George H. 
Belden, William Henry 
Bennett, James 
Bennett, Thomas 
Bennett, —— 

Benton, —— 

Bergman, —— 
Bernard, —— 


Best, Thomas 
Bettilini, — 


Betts, - - 
Beveridge, J. 
Bier, George H. 
Bird, —— 
Bitscher, —— 
Black, William F. 


Black, 


Blackham, —— 

Blake, E. 

Blakely, ——— (sometimes 
Blakeley) 


Blakeney, William 


Blakeslee, George (some- 
times G. J.) 
Boardman, A. P. 


Bonneau, F. N. 


Borra, John 
Bosworth, 
Boyle, 


Bremond, H. D. 
31 iggs, - 


Brown, Charles 


Brown, Henry 
Brown, Thomas W. 
srown, William 
Brown, ——. 
Brown, —— 
Brown, me 
Browne, George E. 


Name of Vessel 

Matilda 

Julia Marshall 

Albert (or Wenona) 

Hunter 

Pride 

Rutherfoord 

Kate Hale 

H. P. Stoney 

Harriet Lane (or La- 
vinia) 

Triton 

Emma Amelia 

Mary Louisa 

Garibaldi 

John Parker 

Pearl 

Dee 

Gladiator 

O.K. 

Calypso 

Leopard (or Stonewall 
Jackson) 

Mary Scaife 

John W. Anderson (or 
Mabel) 

Catawba 

Isabel 

Fanny and Jenny (or 
Scotia, or General 
Banks) 

Elias Reed 

A. J. View 

Nita 


Albama 

Oregon 

Ella and Annie 

Fannie (or Orion) 

Eagle 

Vigilant 

Rebel 

Star 

Tropic 

Lilly 

Sarah and Caroline (or 
Sarah and Catherine) 

Petee (or Petie) 

Cora 

Hattie 

John Scott 

Belle 

Virginia 

Badger 

Mars 

Fox 


Type 
barque 
sloop 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 


steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
ship 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 


brig 
schooner 


steamer 
steamer 
steamer 


schooner 
schooner 
steamer 


steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
ship 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 


sloop 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
sloop 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
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Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 
New Orleans 

Charleston, Nassau 

Mobile 

Mobile, Havana 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

Georgetown 

Charleston 

Galveston, Havana 


Galveston, Havana 

* 

Jacksonville, Nassau 
Jacksonville, Nassau 

New Orleans 

Beaufort, N. C., Bermuda 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Wilmington, Nassau 
Crystal River, Fla., Havana 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 


Charleston, Barcelona 
Savannah, Nassau 


Charleston, Nassau 
Galveston, Mobile, Havana 
Charleston, Wilmington, Nassau 


St. Mary’s, Ga., Nassau 
New Orleans, Belize 
Mobile, Havana 


Mobile, New Orleans, Havana 
Mobile, Port Pontchartrain, La. 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Wilmington, Nassau 

Mobile, New Orleans 

New Orleans 

New Orleans, Brownsville 
New Orleans, Brazos St. Iago 
Charleston, Nassau 

Galveston, Belize 

Indian River, Fla., Nassau 


Indian River, Fla., Savannah, and Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 

Wilmington, Nassau 

Wilmington, Nassau 

Mobile, Havana 

St. Marks, Fla., Havana 

Galveston, Havana 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 
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Name of Master 


Burdge, Nicholas John 
Burdick, C. 

Burns, Edward 

Burns, John 
Burroughs, —— 


Butcher, M. J. 
Butler, John H. 
Byers, John 


Caffer, Charles 

Caldwell, S. B. (or Card- 
well, S. B.) 

Campbell, C. J. 

Campbell, William 

Campbell, —— 

Canto, Francisco 


Capella (or Cappela), —— 


Capola, Gaspard 
Capper, P. 


Carey, P. L. 


Carlin, James 


Carrol, H. (sometimes A.) 


Carroll, Thomas 
Carter, Robert R. (alias 
John Welborn) 


Carter, 

Carver, John B. 
wa. 
Chadwick, John R. 
Chesley, T. F. 


Childs. —.... 
Christy, L. 
Codina, Simon 
Coffin, Alfred 


Cole, Gridley 
Cole, —— (probably 
Gridley) 


Name of Vessel 


Economist 

V. Barkelew 
Amelia 

West Florida 
Cornubia 
Stag 

North Heath 
Phantom 
Owl 

Nellie 
Louise 
Hallie Jackson 
Losa 


Badger 


Wm. Mallory 

Elizabeth Morse 

Southern Independence 

Sarah Bladen 

]. W. Wilder (or 
Andreila) 

Mary Magdeleine (or 
Mary Magdelaine) 

New Orleans 

Eagle 

Will o’ the Wisp 

f x pre SS 

Laura 

Chicora 

Mary Adeline 

Carolina (or Kate) 

Alice (Sirius) 

Ella and Annie 


Mackinaw 
Ruby 

Cecile 

Samuel Martin 
Alabama 
Coquette 


Old Dominion (Alfred) 

Ella 

Nelia Covert 

Minnie 

Agnes H. Ward 

Ariel 

Helena 

Advance 

Albion 

Zulime 

J. G. McNeil (J. J. 
McNeil) 

Nina 

Juno (Helen) 


Type 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
sloop 
schooner 
brig 
sk Op 
schooner 


schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 


schooner 


sloop 
steamer 
steamer 
sloop 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 


ship 
steamer 
steamer 
sloop 
steamer 
steamer 


steamer 
brig 
schooner 
sloop 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
ship 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 


steamer 
steamer 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 
Charleston, Nassau 

New Orleans, Mobile 
Charleston, Nassau 

New Orleans, Pensacola 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

Savannah, Matanzas 

Mobile, New Orleans 

Mobile, St. Marks, Fla., Havana 


Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, New Orleans, Havana 
Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, New Orleans 

Mobile, New Orleans, Havana 


Mobile, New Orleans 


New Orleans, Mobile 

Charleston, Nassau 

Wilmington, Bermuda 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Wilmington, Nassau, 
muda 

Charleston 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

Mobile, Havana 

Wilmington, Charleston, Nassau 


Wilmington, Bermuda 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

Aucilla River, Fla., Matanzas 

Wilmington, Nassau 

Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans, Havre 

Charleston, Cardenas 

Mobile, New Orleans 

Lavaca, Indianola, Brazos St. Iazo, Vera 
Cruz 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau, Bermuda 
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Name of Master Name of Vessel Type Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 


Cole, Alice (Matagorda) steamer New Orleans, Galveston, Havana 
Collier, Little Hattie steamer Wilmington, Bermuda 
Conti, Dove (Flying Fish) sloop Apalachicola, Havana 
Cook, _— A. J]. Hodge schooner Mobile, Nassau 
oo — Jessie Richards (some- schooner New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola 
times Jesse) 
Coombs, E. C. Prince Albert steamer Charleston, Nassau 
Coquette steamer Wilmington, Charleston, Nassau 
Cooper, —— Lily schooner Vera Cruz, Houston 
Mary Ellen schooner Velasco, Matamoras 
Two Sisters schooner Galveston, Sisal 
Corbett, George Henry Georgiana McCaw steamer Wilmington 
Cory, —— Don steamer Wilmington, Nassau 
Cox, Jesse J. James Battle steamer Mobile, Havana 
Cox, ———~ Henry Waters schooner New Orleans, Brazos St. Iago 
Cox, Commerce schooner New Orleans, Apalachicola 
Coxetter, Louis M. (alias Fanny and Jenny steamer Wilmington, Nassau 
Mitchell) 
General Beauregard steamer Charleston, Nassau 
Herald (or Antonica) steamer Charleston, Wilmington, Nassau, Bermuda 
raig, James Cheshire (or Monterey) ship Savannah 
rowell, —— Magnolia steamer New Orleans, Havana 
ruice, Daniel C. Lucy C. Holmes schooner Charleston, Nassau 
‘ruikshank, Donald Memphis steamer Charleston 
Lady Sterling steamer Wilmington 
‘cummings, Peter Terrapin schooner Jupiter Inlet, Nassau 
ummins, —— Josephine brig New Orleans, Havana 
urry, John Lone schooner Brownsville 
ushing, —— Mamaranack ship New Orleans 
Davidson, John Columbia schooner Galveston, Kingston 
Davidson, —— General Rusk (or steamer Galveston 
Blanche) 
Davies, John Courier schooner Charleston, Nassau 
Davis, George George Douthwaite barque St. Marks, Fla., Kingston 


Davis, J. H. Alabama schooner Galveston or other Texas ports 
Davis, J. H. (apparently a Ripple schooner Mobile, Havana 

different person) 
Davis, Ross Pet steamer 


Wilmington, Nassau 
Davis, . Sam Houston schooner Galveston, New Orleans 
Davis, Mississippi schooner St. Marks, Fla., Matanzas 
Davis, Retriever schooner Apalachicola, Havana 
Davis, Argyle schooner Charleston, Nassau 
Davis, : May Flowe? sloop St. Marks, Fla., Havana 
DeForrest, Samuel Alliance ship Beaufort, N. C. 

3ritannia steamer Charleston, Wilmington, Nassau 
de Jacquin, J. Poody sloop 3erwick, La. 
Delaney, Christopher E. Blazer sloop Mobile, Havana 
Delano, ——— Ariel ship New Orleans 
Delpit, L. Shepherdess schooner New Orleans, Mobile 
Denison, Orizaba steamer New Orleans, Galveston, Indianola 
Dennis, Edwin Joanna Ward (Juana schooner Charleston, Matanzas 

Ward) 

Dennis, Arrow schooner St. Johns River, Fla., Nassau 
Dermutti, Rosa brig = 


Dexter, Edward Good Luck sloop New Smyrna, Fla., Nassau 





90 MASTERS& PILOTS 


Name of Master 


Dexter, Samuel F. 
Dexter, 


Dexter, 

Diaz, — 

Dick, 

Diericks, Charles 

Doherty, J. M. 

Donaly, 

Doucey, F. 
Ducey) 

Dougherty, John 

Downes, é 

Dray, Henry 


(sometimes 


Duiguid, James Alexander 


(sometimes Duguid or 
Deguid) 
Duke, James 
Dunnington, —— 
Dutenhoy, (some- 
times Deutenhoffer, A.) 
Dyett, Charles Nathaniel 


Edwards, 
Fgan, James (sometimes 
Eagan) 


FEkston, George (some 
times Exton) 

FEkston, 

Fldridge, W. J. 

Elliot, George 

Elliott, Edmund 

Elmer, Jacob, Jr. 

Enstire, R. H. 


Eratt, George Layton 
Erickson, Gilbert 
Erickson, H. F. 
Esmond, James 
Espinola, 

Eustace, Richard H. 


(sometimes Eustis) 
Evons, J. 


Fabian, John 

Falshar, N. C. (sometimes 
Falscher) 

Fanning, Horace B 

Fauria, Juan 


Name of Vessel 
Harriet Lowndes 
General Clinch 
Mary Stewart 
Leonora 
Teresita 
Advice 
Mary Sorly (Dodge) 
Mary 
Stormy Petrel 
Cuba 


Last Resort 

John 

Smith Townsend 
Lucy 

Giraffe (or R. E. Lee) 


Wo. E. Chester 
Owl 
Vary Jane 


Stephen Hart (or 
Temaulipas, or 
Tamaulipas) 

Phantom 

Alice (or Sirius) 

Florie 

Alligator 

Independence 


Pelican 

Spirit of the Wind 

Last Trial 

Patras 

Helena 

Fanny and Jenny (or 
Scotia, or General 
Banks) 

Stettin 

Sue 

Marshall J. Smith 

Emeline 

Brilliante 

Fanny and Jenny (or 
Scotia, or General 
Banks) 

Peep o’ Day (Ella 
Fleming) 

Mary L. Brown 

L. L. Davis 


Advocale 
L’Eclaire 
Deceada 

Monterey 


Baleares 


Type 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
barque 
ship 
schooner 
sloop 
steamer 
steamer 


sloop 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 


sloop 
steamer 
sloop 


schooner 


sloop 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 


schooner 
not known 
sloop 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 


steamer 
schocner 
SC he yoner 
sloop 
schooner 
steamer 


brig 


schooner 


schooner 


sloop 

schooner 
schooner 
schooner 


schooner 


WHO TESTED BLOCKADE 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 
Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

North Santee River, S. C. 
Savannah, Charleston 

New Orleans, Havana 

New Orleans 

Galveston 

Jupiter Inlet, Fla. 

Wilmington 

Pontchartrain, Mobile, Havana 


Jupiter Inlet, Fla. 
Galveston, Belize 
Mobile, Havana 
Wilmington, Nassau 
Wilmington, Nassau 


Mobile, Havana 
Wilmington, Nassau 
St. Marks, Fla., Nassau 


New Orleans, Havana 


St. Marks, Fla., Havana 
Charleston, Wilmington, Nassau 
Wilmington, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

Mobile, Havana 


Mobile, Belize 

Charleston, Liverpool 

* 

Charleston 

Mobile, New Orleans 
Charleston, Wilmington, Nassau 


Charleston, Nassau 

Little River, N. C., Nassau 
Mobile, New Orleans 
Charleston, Nassau 

New Orleans, Sisal 

Charleston, Wilmington, Nassau 


Charleston, Liverpool 


New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 


New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 
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Name of Master 


Fennell, J. L. 
Fernaris, 
Ferrer, Joseph 


Ferrer, - 
Ferrer, —— 
Fields, James S. 


Flavit, Juan 
Fletcher, —— (or Fleches) 


Flood, — 
Florenville, 


Fogarty, E. C. 
Forbes, T. 

Forbes, William H. 
Forbes, - 

Ford, W. G. 
Forsyth, —_— 
Forsyth, —— 


Fortesi, - 
Foster, ——_— 
Fowler, R. 
Fowler, 


Francis, Richard 
Franklin, Charles 
Prarer, ——. 

Freeborn, James 


Freitas, Antonio 
Frisk, Charles 
Fritszinger, J. G. 
Frost, 


Fuimefreddo, Giuseppi 
Fuller, F. W. 


Gage, Henry 


Gage, James 

Galindo, - 

Gambrill, N. C. (some- 
times Gambrell) 

Gammon, —— 

Garagny, ——-- 

Gardiner, Edward 

Gardner, Edmund 


Gardner, 
Gasher, 
Gaskill, 
Gates, 


Name of Vessel 

St. George 

Lily 

Sister Kate 

Sister Kate, jr. 

Petite Clementine 

Sea Horse 

Critique 

J. C. Roker (or J. C. 
Rozer) 

Lealtad 

L. L. Davis 

R. C. Files 

Pantaleon 

M. A. Stevens (Mar- 
garet A. Stevens) 

Corelia 

Victoria 

Sallie Rose (Maria) 

Arizona (Caroline) 

Gibraltar 

John Gilpin 

Wide Awake (Break 
o’Day) 

Gino 

Marion 

Pascagoula 

Austin 

Texas 

Pioneer 

Victoria 

Mary Jane 

St. Mary’s 

Herald 

Garonne 

William Bagaley 

Fanny Lee 

Express 

Hortense (Hortence) 

Le opard 

City of Petersburg 

Aigburth 

Revere 

John Williams 

Angela 

Rising Sun 

Edwin 

Star 

Alciope 

Nora 

Brave 

Neptune 

Rosalind 

Ad-Vance 

Kate 

Aigburth (or Charlotte 
Ann) 


Type 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 


schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
barque 
brig 


schooner 
steamer 

schooner 
steamer 

schooner 
schooner 
schooner 


schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
sloop 
brig 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
ship 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
brig 

slox »p 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
yacht 
sloop 
sloop 
barkentir 
steamer 
sloop 
schooner 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 


Wilmington, Bermuda 
New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 
Beaufort, N. C., Nassau 


New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans 

New Orleans, Havana 


Galveston, New Orleans, Brazos St. lago 
New Orleans, Havana, Sabine Pass 
Charleston, Matanzas 

New Orleans, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 


New Orleans, Mobile, Havana 
Charleston, Beaufort, S. C., Savannah 
New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Havana 
New Orleans, Galveston 
New Orleans, Brownsville 
Charleston 

Wilmington, Nassau 
Savannah, Palatka, Fla. 
Darien, Ga., Nassau 

New Orleans, Brownsville 
Mobile, Havana 

Darien, Ga., Nassau 

New Orleans 

Mobile, Havana 
Charleston, Nassau 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Newbern, N. C., Matanzas 
Beaufort, N. C., Matanzas 
Beaufort, N. C., Nassau 
New Orleans, Campeachy 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Mobile, Pensacola 
Mobile, New Orleans 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Wilmington, Nassau 

St. Johns River, Fla., Matanzas 
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Name of Master 


Gause, Samuel T. 
Gayle, R. H. 


Gelpe, Jemme 
Gengor, John 
George, William 
Giddings, —— 


Gift, George W. 
eee 

Gillham, 

Gillmore, 

Gilpin, —— 
Gilpin, 

Girard, Augustus P. 
Gish, John 
Gladding, —— 


Gladding, 
Godfrey, - 


Golding, D. 


Goldschmidt, - (or 
Goldsmith) 


Gooding, Mathew Robert 


Gordon, James 
Gould, Charles 
Grantham, C. R. 


Gray, Joseph 
Gray, - 


Green, Lewis 


Green, W. R. 


Greenhalg 


Greenough, John 

Greenough, 

Gregory, Josiah D. B. 

Guage, - (sometimes 
Gage) 

Guthrie, — 

Habenicht, A. 


Name of Vessel 

Sea Bird 

Cornubia 

Stag 

General Surprise 

Anola 

Osceola 

Hampton (or Parlia- 
ment) 

Ranger 

H. F. Willing 

Flora 

Flora 

Susana (or Mail) 

Minnie 

Hunter 

J. C. Gwin 

Hampton (or Parlia- 
ment) 

Reliance 

Denbigh 

Will o” the Wisp 

Elizabeth (or General 
Miramon) 

Euge nia 

President 

Venus 


Kate 

Nashville 

Gondar 

Julia 

Swallow 

Louisa 

Wm. Seabrook (or 
Emilie) 

Maria 


Elias (or Elisha) Beck- 


with 

Jesse J. Cox (or Jessic 
J. Cox) 

Tard) 

Rutherford (or Ruth- 
erfoord) 

Vulture 

Belle 

Three Marys (ox 
Granite City) 

Cora ; 

Columbia 

Ruby 

Sir Robert Peel 


Ad-Vance 
Mary 


Acorn 


Type 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
sloop 
schooner 


steamer 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
smack 
schoone1 


steamel 
steamer 
steamer! 
steamer 


schooner 
schooner 
steamer 


steamer 
steamet 
ship 
schooner 


sloop 


schooner 
steamer 


schooner: 
sloop 


schooner 


schooner 
schooner 


steamer 
sloop 


steamer 


schooner 
schooner 
steamer 

schooner 


steamer 
schooner 
schooner 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 
New Orleans, Mobile 

Wilmington, Bermuda 

Wilmington, Bermuda 

New Orleans, Mobile 

New Orleans, Mobile 

New Orleans, Mobile 

Savannah, Nassau 


Wilmington 

Savannah, Nassau 

Wilmington, Nassau, Bermuda 
Charleston, Nassau 

Galveston, Bayport, Fla., Havana 
Wilmington, Bermuda 

Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana, New Orleans 
Savannah, Nassau 


Doboy Bar, Ga., Nassau 
Mobile, Galveston, Havana 
Vera Cruz, Galveston, Havana 
New Orleans, Havana 


New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 
Wilmington, Bermuda 


Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Savannah 
Beaufort, N. C., Liverpool 
Georgetown, S. C., Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Savannah, Charleston, Nassau 


Mobile, Havana 
Mobile, Havana, Tampa 


Mobile 


Mobile 
Charleston, Nassau 


Wilmington, Bermuda 
Charleston, Nassau 
Brazos St. Iago, Tampico, Mexico 


Galveston, Belize 

Galveston, New Orleans 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau and Jacksonville 


Wilmington, Bermuda 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
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PLATE 6 


‘The famous blockade runner Ad-Vance, also known as A. D. Vance 


See also Tit AMERICAN NEPTUNE, Pictorial Supplement, Volume XXI, No. 1, 1961, Plate II 


Blockade runner Col. Lamb 


See also Tut AMERICAN NEPTUNE, Pictorial Supplement, Volume XXI, No. 1, 1961, Plate III 
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Name of Master 
Habenicht, George F. 


Habenicht, 
Haggett, —— 


Hahn, Martin 


Halbig, F. 

Hale, W. M. 

Halpin, 

Hammer, William C. 


Hansen, —— 
Hanson, H. 
Hasson, —— 
Hare, —— 
Harker, James B. 
Harkness, James 
Harris, Frank M. 


Harris, W. C. 
Harrison, John 
Hatfield, —— 


Hattrick, James R. (some- 


times Hatrick) 
Havens, —— 
Mawes, —_— 


Haymon, Daniel 

Henry, — 

Herbert, T. K. 

Hester, Joseph G. 

Hewett, William N. W. 
(alias Samuel S. Ridge) 

Hibbs, James 

Hickey, — 

Hicks, William A. 


Hill, L. R. 

Hobart-Hampden, Au- 
gustus Charles 

Holgate, Henry 


Holmes, William 


Hone, William 
Hopkins, James 


Name of Vessel 


Anna Deans 
Petrel 

Celt 

Chase 

Carrie Sanford 


David Crockett 

C. Routereau 

J. T. Davis 

Major E. Willis 

Eugenie 

Mackinaw 

Annie Childs (or Vic- 
tory, or T. D. 
Wagner) 

Hope 

Southron 

Anna 

Isaac Toucey 

Monsoon 

Laura 

Hope 

Young Republic 

Raccoon 

Lynchburg 

Comus 

General Williams 

Diana 


Anna Taylor 
Calesta Haws (or 
Calista Haws) 
Mary Wood 

Index 

John Fraser 
Pocahontas 
Condor 


Venice 

Alice Ball 

Ezilda (or Azilda, or 
St. Mary’s) 

Angelina 

Don 


Wando (or Let Her 
Rip) 

Florida 

R. C. Files 

Alert (or Charleston) 

Oregon 

Florida 

Cuba 

California 

Alabama 


Type 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 


schooner 
sloop 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
ship 


steamer 


steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
ship 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
ship 
schooner 


schooner 
ship 


schooner 
steamer 
ship 
schooner 
steamer 


schooner 
ship 
schooner 


sloop 
steamer 


steamer 


sloop 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 


Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Nassau, Wil- 
mington 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Galveston 
Charleston, Nassau 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 


Wilmington, Nassau 
New Orleans, Pensacola 
Suwanee River, Fla. 
New Orleans, Tampico 
New Orleans 
Wilmington 

Franklin, La., Belize 
Wilmington 
Charleston, Nassau 
Richmond 

St. Marks, Fla., Havana 
New Orleans 

Mobile, Havana 


New Orleans, Galveston 
New Orleans 


Wilmington 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Charleston 

Charleston, Nassau 
Wilmington 


New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 


Charleston, Nassau 
Wilmington, Nassau 


Charleston, Nassau, Bermuda 


Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 
Charleston, Nassau 

Port Pontchartrain, Mobile 
Port Pontchartrain, Mobile 
Port Pontchartrain, Mobile 
Port Pontchartrain, Mobile 
Mobile, Havana 
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Name of Master 


Hopkinson, Joseph 
Hora, A. 


Horner, —— 
Horsey, J. 


Howe, —— 


Howland, H. J. (or H. L.) 


Hudson, J. S. 
Hulen, Samuel 
Hutchinson, ———(some- 
times Hutchins) 
Hutchinson, ——— 
Immore, John 
Ireland, David 
Co — 
Jacobs, —— 
Jacobs, —— 
James, H. M. A. 


Jammesson, R. (or Jame- 


son) 
Jantzen, —— 


Jeannett, James M. (some- 


times Jennett) 
Jefferson, E. M. 


Jenger, —— (sometimes 
Jergen) 

Jennings, John 

Jervey, J. 

Johnson, Charles 

Johnson, Henry 

Johnson, John 


Johnson, John 
Johnson, John 
Johnson, J. 
Johnson, Robert 
Johnson, Thomas 
Johnson, William 


Johnson, —— 
Johnston, John 
Johnston, Robert 
Jones, Jerome B. 
Jones, Thomas W. 


Jones. W. C. 


Name of Vessel 
Empress 
Gladiator 
Thistle 
Bat 
Flora 
Mary Bowers 
Ceres 
Alert 
New Eagle 
Esseiance (or Essayons) 
Caly pso 
General Prim 
Galveston 


Three Sisters 
Winifred 
Florida 
Lizzie 

Swan 

Maria 

Flora 

Caly pso 

Two Sisters 


Aeolus 
Jane Adele 


Kate 
Isabel 
Lealtad 
Clara 
Anola 


Gondar 

Ella and Annie 

Olive 

Lizzie Mezick 

Elizabeth (or General 
Miramon) 

Syren 

Never Tell 

Jenny 

Director 

Comet 

Anna Taylor (some- 
times Annie Taylor; 
also known as Sole- 
dad Cos) 

Despatch 

Lauretta 

Catharina 

Cronstadt 

John Ravenel 

General Moultrie 

Sam’l F. Martin 

Wanderer 


Type 
barque 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
sloop 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 


schooner 
barque 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 


barque 
schooner 


schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 


ship 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 


steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
brigantine 
schooner 


steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
ship 
steamer 
brig 
schooner 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 

New Orleans 

Wilmington, Nassau, Bermuda 

Wilmington, Nassau, Bermuda 

Wilmington, Nassau, Bermuda 

Wilmington, Nassau, Bermuda 

Charleston, Bermuda 

Wilmington, Bermuda 

Charleston, Nassau 

Mobile, Havana 

Pensacola, Havana 

Charleston, Nassau 

Mobile, Havana 

Galveston, Indianola, New Orleans, 
Havana 

New Orleans, Belize 

+e 


* 


Wilmington, Nassau 
Mobile, Havana 
Galveston, Havana 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Charleston, Nassau 
Sisal, Galveston 


New Orleans 
Mobile, Havana 


Mobile, St. Marks, Fla., Havana 
Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans, Mobile, Havana 
Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans, Mobile 


Beaufort, N. C. 

Charleston, Nassau 

New Orleans, Mobile 

New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola 
New Orleans, Havana 


Charleston, Wilmington, Nassau 

Mobile, Havana 

Probably Brownsville, Texas 

Punta Rasa, Fla., Nassau 

Mobile, Havana 

Galveston and Brashear, Texas, Tampico, 
Mexico 


Wilmington 

Indian River Inlet, Fla., Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Wilmington, Nassau 
Charleston 

Charleston, Nassau 


Charleston, Nassau 
* 
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Name of Master 
Jorgenson, J. 
Julian, 

Kahler, Henry 
Kahler, 

Kerr, D. 
Killman, D. 
Kimball, _— 
King, N. 

King, T. 

Kirby, 

Knoop, —— 
Knox, —— 
Komm, John L. 
Koppel, Herman 
LaBlanche, 
Lacovich, 


Lambert, ——— 


Larkin, Jerome 
Laurent, —— 
Laverty, —— 
Lawless, John Y. 


Lawrence, 
Lawson, —— 
Leach, Joseph 


Leafountain, R. 
Leavitt, ——— 
Lebby, Henry Sterling 


Lee, Francis 


Lee, Joseph 

Lee, J. F. 

Lee, —— 

Leland, Frederick 

Leslie, 

Lester, G. John (alias 
Dunfield) 

Liddell, Charles 

Liobet, —— 

Locke, V. G. or G. V. 
(alias John Parker) 

Lockwood, Robert W. 


Name of Vessel 
Osceola 
Vigilant 
Union 
John Arthur 
Two Brothers 
Alpine 
Adelso 
St. Johns 
Magnolia 
Louisiana 
Collmar 
Talisman 
Mabel 
Gen’l C. C. Pinckney 
Denbigh 
President Filmore (or 
Fillmore) 
Victoria 
Relief 
Augusta 
Allan A. Chapman 
C. P. Knapp 
Chas. Morgan 
Dart 
Niagara 
Princess Royal 
W. H. Webb 
Planter 
Joe Flanner 


Southern 

Galena 

Mary Wright 

Little Ada 

Charleston 

Little Hattie 

Scotia (or Fanny and 
Jenny, or General 
Banks) 


Lizzie Weston (or Wm. 


C. Atwater, or R. B. 
Hilton) 

Wenona (or Albert) 

Julién 

Phoenix 

Ellen 

Emma 

Naiad 


A. J. View 
Isabel 
Spaulding 


Douglas (or Margaret 
and Jessie) 

Theodora (or Gordon, 
or Nassau) 


Type 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
sloop 
clipper brig 
schooner 
steamer 
sloop 
steamer 
barge 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 


steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
brig 
schooner 
steamer 
yacht 
ship 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner (pilot 
boat) 
schooner 
ship 
brig 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 


schooner 


schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 


schooner 
steamer 
steamer 


steamer 


steamer 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 


New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 
Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, New Orleans 
Nassau, Indian River, Fla. 
Nassau, Indian River, Fla. 
Wilmington 

Savannah, Palatka, Fla. 
Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans, Lavaca 
New Orleans, Mobile 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Mobile, New Orleans 
Charleston, Nassau 
Galveston, Havana 

New Orleans, Pensacola 


New Orleans, Havana 

New Orleans, Port Isabel, Tex. 
Havana, Cedar Keys, Fla. 
Havana, New Orleans 

Havana, New Orleans 
Indianola, Galveston, New Orleans 
Galveston, Berwick Bay, La. 
New Orleans 

Charleston 

Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 


New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Mobile 
Charleston 
Wilmington, Nassau 
Wilmington, Nassau 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Wilmington, Nassau 


Apalachicola, Fla., Jamaica 


Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 
Apalachicola, Havana 
New Orleans, Brownsville 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Galveston, Havana 


Mobile, New Orleans 
St. Marks, Fla., Havana, Mobile 
Charleston, Nassau 


Charleston, Nassau 


Charleston, Nassau, Wilmington 
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Name of Master Name of Vessel Type Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 
Charleston, Nassau 

Wilmington, Nassau 

Charleston 

Wilmington, Bermuda 


Lockwood, Thomas J. Carolina (or Kate) 

Col. Lamb 

Atlantic 

Elizabeth (or General 

Miramon) 

Logan, A. B. Guide schooner 

Lopez, aoe Losa sloop 

Lord, James Don Jose (or Edna 
Jones) 


Lovett, Anson Dixie 
Rothesay Castle 


steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 


Charleston, Nassau 
New Orleans, Mobile 
schooner e 


steamer 
steamer 
Ella Fleming brig 
John A. Moore steamer 
Ludwig, —— Carl ship 
Lund, T. W. 
Lussan, ——— 


Charleston, Savannah, Fernandina, 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston 
Charleston, Savannah 
New Orleans 
Indian River, Fla. 
hermaphrodite * 
brig 
Lynch, . W. H. Webb steamer 
Nan Nan (or Nan-Nan, steamer 
or Little Lily, or 
Little Lilla) 
Lyons, Thomas (or Lyon) General Beauregard (or steamer Charleston, Wilmington, Nassau, Ber- 
Havelock) muda 
MacConnell, James B. (or Agnes 
McConnell) Luna 


Caroline sloop 
Atlantic 


New Orleans, Havana 
Mobile, St. Marks, Havana 


schooner 
steamer 
Cuba steamer 
Susana (or Mat!) 
W. H. Webb 
Lewis Whiteman 
Denbigh 


Galveston, Havana 
Galveston, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

Galveston, Houston, Havana 
New Orleans, Havana 

New Orleans, Mobile 
Mobile, Galveston, Havana 


steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 


MacEwan, H. C. 
MacNevin, - (some- 
times MacNiven, or 

McNevin) 
McCarthy, Joseph 
McCormick, —— 
McDonall, Carolina (or Caroline) steamer 
McKenzie, John Golden Eagle 
McKenzie, Kenneth Douro 
McKim, J. F. Baltic 


Neptune 


Thomas Watson 


steamer 
steamer 


Mobile, Galveston, Havana 
Galveston, Havana 
Galveston, Havana 
Beaufort, N. C., Nassau 
Wilmington 

Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans, Galveston 
New Orleans, Pensacola 
Apalachicola, Fla., Havana 
Havana, Galveston 
Wilmington, Nassau 


schooner 
steamer 
schooner 


Fashion sloop 


Clara schooner 

Atlantic schooner 

Kate Dale schooner 
McPherson, Texas Ranger steamer 
Mack, Wm. Ebbitt schooner 
Madge, — Flying Fish (or Dove) sloop 
Maffitt, John Newland Owl (or Foam) steamer 
Gordon (or Nassau, or steamer 

Theodora) 


Lilian steamer Wilmington, Bermuda 


Wilmington, Bermuda 
Savannah, Jupiter Inlet, Fla. 
Mobile, Havana 

Galveston, Havana 
Galveston, Havana 


Florie steamer 
Makin, John Maria Louise sloop 
Mandella, L. Temperance 
Marcy, Samuel Lark 


schooner 
steamer 
Lizzie steamer 


Susana (or Mail) 
Gipse) 


steamer 
yacht schooner 


Houston, Havana 
New Orleans 
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Name of Master 


Marines, Archibald 
Marquez, 

Mars, —— 
Marshall, John H. 
Marshall, - 

Martin, D. A. 


Martin, Frank 
Martin, Silas H. 
Martin, Thomas 
Martin, 
Martinez, Francisco 
Martinson, H. 


Marxen, Charles 


Mascolini, Antonio 
Masick, P. 
Mason, George 
Mass, John 
Massingham, S. J. 
Matthews, aa 
Maury, - 

Maxent, - 

May, Robert 
May, — 

Meaher, Tim 
Mendez, 


Merrill, 

Mesa, 

Meyers, Henry 
Miles, 

Miller, George 
Milton, 

Moller, 

Mooney, H. 
Mooney, - 

Moore, Andrew J. 


Moore, Thomas 5. 


Moran, B. 
Morgan, David 
Morgan, L. J. 
Morrison, J. J. 
Morse, — 


Mosiman, W. E. 


Name of Vessel 
Slidell 
Basilide 
Star 
Wm. Mallory 
Index 
Wide Awake (or Break 
o’ Day) 
Little Ada 
Elizabeth Morse 
Albion 
Last-Trial 
Lilian (or Lillian) 
Capt. Spedden 
Ray 
Mary C. Harris 
Clara W. Benbury 
John Arthur 
Critique 
Medora 
Ann 
Star 
Brothers 
Essayons (Esseiance) 
Antonio 
Clara W. Benbury 
Cora 
Night Hawk 
Grey Jacket 
Alfonseau (or Alphon- 
seau) 
Henry Travers 
Zorro Colorado 


John A. Hazard 


Illustrious 

Fashion 

Peter Marcy 

Dragoon 

Secesh 

Richard 

Orion (or Mary Ella) 

Wren 

Virginia 

Nelly 

Alice (or Sirius) 

Fannie (or Orion) 

Coquette 

Belle 

Deer Island 

Minnie 

Rebel 

Fanny (or Fox) 

Argyle 

Anna Deans 

Fannie Paine 

Prince Alfred (or Poco- 
taligo) 


Type 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 


schooner 


steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
sloop 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
barque 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 


schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
ship 
schooner 
ship 

ship 
sloop 
sloop 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
sloop 
sloop 
schooner 
brig 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 


Charleston, Nassau 

New Orleans, Mobile 

New Orleans, Mobile 

New Orleans, Mobile 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Havana, Mobile, New Orleans 


Charleston, Nassau 
Mobile, New Orleans 
Charleston, Cardenas 
* 

Wilmington, Bermuda 
New Orleans, Mobile 
Mobile, Havana 
Mobile, Havana 
Mobile, New Orleans 
Mobile, Havana 
Mobile, New Orleans 
Mobile, Havana 
Mobile, Havana 
Mobile, New Orleans 
Nassau, Beaufort, N. C. 
Pensacola, Havana 
New Orleans 

Mobile, New Orleans 
Apalachicola, Havana 
Wilmington 

Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans, Havana 


New Orleans, Havana 

New Orleans, Tampico 
Mobile, Vera Cruz 

New Orleans 

Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans 

New Orleans 

Charleston, Nassau 

St. Marks, Fla., Havana 
Galveston, Kingston, Jamaica 
Galveston, Havana 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 

New Orleans, Mobile 

New Orleans, Mobile 

Indian River, Fla., Nassau 
Pascagoula, Miss., Havana 
Wilmington, Nassau 
Charleston, Fernandina, Fla., Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Wilmington, Nassau 
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Name of Master 


Mott, 

Muir, William 

Mullany, J. R. 

Mullings, H. A. 
Murden, E. O. 


Murphy, John 
Murray, L. M. 


Murray, 
Murray-Aynsley, 
(alias Murray) 
Myatt, Edward 
Myers, A. L. 


Nehls, J. F. 

Neill, . 

Nelson, Andrew 

Nelson, O. O. (see Olney, 
Oliver) 

Netto, Francisco 

Newton, Alexander 

Nicholson, Robert 

Nicol, Alexander 

Nixon, William 

North, 7 

Northrop, J. M. (some 
times Northrup) 


Norville, Edward J. 

Oliphant, 

Olivare, (sometimes 
Oliviere, C.) 

Olivaris, 

Olney, Oliver (alias O. O. 
Nelson) 

Olten 

Orifice, Joseph (sometimes 
Orifiez) 

Otteson, 

Ottison, 

Pacolini, 

Page, John 

Page, Robert 


Retail 
Page, 


Pajero, —— 
Palmer, Burrows 


Panzarbeiter, Charles 
Parke, F. T. 


Name of Vessel 

Mary Ellen 

Robert Bruce 

Wren 

Edwin 

Victory (or Annie 
Childs, or T. D. 
Wagner, or Julie 
Usher, or North 
Carolina) 

Magnolia 

Thistle 

Nashville 

Hansa 

Venus 


or Cherokee) 


Confederacy 

Florida 

California 

Pelican 

Emma D. Russie 

Venus 

Florida 

Rosita 

Sea Lion 

Alabama 

Louisa Agnes 

Harvest 

Harriet Ryan 

Carrie 

Southern Republic 

Annie 

Jessie Richards (some- 
times Jesse Richards) 

Lealtad 

Nahum Stetson 

Warren 


Borgia 
Rosita 


Darmstaedler Bank 
Rapid 

Lady of the Lake 
Corah 

Wm. Henly 

Rita 

Fairfield 

Old Dominion 


Albert Edward (or 
Uncle Bill) 

Anonimo 

Experiment 

( yelops 

Morning Star 

Minho 


Type 
schooner 
brig 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 


schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 


schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
sloop 
sloop 
schooner 


schooner 
brig 
schooner 


schooner 
steamer 


barque 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
sloop 
schooner 
sloop 
steamer 


schooner 


barque 
schooner 
sloop 
sloop 
steamer 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 
New Orleans, Pensacola 

Wilmington 

Galveston, Havana 

Charleston, Nassau 

Wilmington, Charleston 


Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau, Wilmington 
Charleston 

Wilmington, Nassau 
Wilmington, Nassau 


Charleston, Nassau 

Mobile, Lake Pontchartrain, La. 
Mobile, New Orleans 

Mobile, New Orleans 

Pensacola, Havana, New Orleans 
Galveston 

New Orleans, Apalachicola, Havana 
St. Marks, Fla., Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

Currituck Inlet, Va. 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

Richmond 

Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 


Mobile, Havana 
New Orleans, Tampico 
New Orleans, Mobile 


New Orleans, Havana 
St. Marks, Fla., Havana 


St. Marks, Fla., Liverpool 

Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans, Havana 

New Orleans, Mobile 

New Orleans, Mobile 

New Orleans, Galveston 

Wilmington, Bermuda, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia 

Sabine Pass, Belize 


New Orleans 

Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
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Name of Masier 
Parker, H. 


Parsons, — 
Pasquali, —— 
Paterson, George 
Paulsen, [homas 
Peacock, 

Pearce, ——— 
Pearl, Rufus 
Pearson, C. P. 


Peat, James 


Peck, Ferdinand ‘Fenn’ 


Pelligrine, —— 
Pendleton, Barney 
Pennington, W. F. 


Pennington, William T, 


(or William F.) 
Peppo, 
Periect, —_— 
Perry, William 
Peso, Piento 
Peter, _—— 
Peterson, John 
Phillips, Thomas 
Phillips, —— 
Phillips, —— 
Pierce, C. L. 
Pinder, J. F. 
Pinto, —_—. 
Pittheld, 
Place, 
Porcher, Philip 
Porter, Seward 
Porter, - 
Porter, 
Postell, W. Ross 
Postell, William 
Power, Thomas B. 
Prats, — 


Querin, Dominique 

Raggio, David 

Rahder, H. (or Rehder, 
H.) 

Raisan, J. (or Raison, J.) 

Raisbeck, William 


Ramsay, J. F. 


Name of Vessel 
Thomas C. Acton 
Marshall J. Smith 
British Empire 
Desire 
Shark 
Tampico 
Sea Drift (Seadrift) 
Surprise 
Sarah 
Elvira Egar (or 

Elvira Eager) 
Ruby 
Hero 
Rover 


Cecile 
Carolina (or Kate) 


Marie Antoine 

Virgin 

Little Lila (or Little 
Lilly, or Nan Nan, 
or Flushing) 

Jos. H. Toone 


President 

Julia 

Petrel 

Phantom 

Losa 

Coquette 

Pride 

General Ripley 

Laura 

Lizzie Davis 

Susan 

Bright 

Ente rprise 

Orizaba 

Juno (or Helen) 

California 

Merrimac 

Phantom 

Rosalie 

Ida 

Retribution 

Eugenia 

Cuba 

Mandoline 

Throis Fréres (or 
Trois Fréres) 

Gertrude 

Leopard (or Stonewall 
Jac kson) 

Laurel (or Confederate 
States) : 


Type 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
sloop 
schooner 


steame1 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 


steamer 


sloop 
steamer 
steamer 


schooner 


schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
sloop 
sloop 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
sloop 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 


steamer 
steamer 


steamer 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 


Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

Jacksonville, Nassau 

Mobile, New Orleans 
Galveston, Berwick Bay, La. 
Sabine Pass, Tex. 

Mobile, Havana 

St. Marks, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana, New Orleans 


Mobile, Havana 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick, St. 
Mary’s, Fernandina, Nassau 

Charleston, Savannah, Wilmington, New 
Smyrna, Fla., Nassau 

New Orleans, Mobile 

Galveston, Havana 

St. Marks, Fla., Havana 


New Orleans, Havana 


New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Havana 
Charleston, Nassau 

St. Marks, Fla., Havana 
New Orleans, Mobile 
Charleston, Nassau 
Wilmington, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 

St. Marks, Fla., Havana 
Mobile, Havana 

Sand Point, Fla. 

Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans, Havana 
Galveston, Indianola, New Orleans 
Charleston, Nassau 

New Orleans, Mobile, Havana 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Wilmington, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 

Sapelo Sound, Ga. 

St. Marks, Fla., Havana 
New Orleans, Mobile 
Mobile, Havana 
Atchafalaya Bay, Tampico 
New Orleans, Mobile 


Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 


Charleston, Nassau 
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Name of Master 


Randle, - (or Randall) 
Raymond, 

Reed, 

Reel, John 

Reel, John N. 

Reid, EF. C. 


Reinhardt, 
Renaud, 


Reynaute, Lewis 

Richards, William 

Ridge, Benjamin 

Ridge, Samuel S. (alias of 
William N. W. Hewett) 

Ricker, 

Ring, John 

Roach, Richard 


Roberts, James 

Roberts, John T. 

Roberts, - (alias of Au- 
gustus Charles Hobart- 
Hampden) 

Robertson, Alexander 

Robinson, 

Robinson, 

Robinson, 

Robinson, 

Robinson, (or Rob 
ertson) 

Robledo, 
da) 

Rochelle, J. H. 

Roddin, Barney 

Rogers, R. M. 

Rogge, William 

Rollins, - 

Ronnap, (or Ron- 
nop) 

Rosencrantz, Peter 

Rourke, F. Thomas 

Rumley, John W. 


(or Roble- 


Russell, C. A. 
Russell, James A. 
Ryan, Patrick Henry 
Ryan, William F. 


Name of Vessel 
Hansa 

D. F. Keeling 
Gibraltar 
Georgia 

Star 

Emma Henry 
Lynx 

Pizarro 

A. J. Whitmore 
Baigorry 
George Washington 
Aries 

Defy 

Condor 


Red Fox 
Paul 
J. W. Wilder 
Wide Awake (or 
Break o’Day) 
General Buckner 
Emma 
Montgomery (or 
Habanero) 
Major Barbour 
Maggie Fulton 
Don 


Hetewan 

Col. Bliss 

Odd Fellow 

Luna 

Creole 

Alert (or Charleston) 


Constitution 


Stono 

Cyclops 

Clara 

Clementine 

Isabel (or Ella Warley) 
Annie 


Pioneer (or Charlotte) 

Mars 

Elizabeth (or General 
Miramon) 

Sarah 

Fortune 

Mary Clinton 

Syren 

Celestina 

Wave 


Type 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 


schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 


steamer 
schooner 
steamer 


schooner 
schooner 
steamer 


schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
brig 
schooner 


schooner 


steamer 
sloop 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 


schooner 
schooner 
steamer 


schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 

schooner 
schooner 
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Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 
Wilmington, Nassau 
New Orleans 
Wilmington, Liverpool 
* 

Mobile, Havana 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
New Orleans, Havana 
New Orleans, Havana 
New Orleans, Havana 
New Orleans, Mobile 
Charleston, Porto Rico 


Wilmington 


New Orleans, Tampico 
* 

New Orleans, Mobile 
Mobile, Belize 


Mobile, Havana 
Mobile, Havana 
Mobile, Havana 


New Orleans, Havana 
Mobile, Havana 
Wilmington, Nassau 


Charleston, Nassau 
New Orleaiis, Havana 
Wilmington, Nassau 
Galveston, Havana 
New Orleans, Belize 
Charleston, Nassau 


New Orleans, Havana 


Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Mobile, Havana 
Mobile, Havana 
Charleston, Havana 
Wilmington, Nassau 


Mobile, Havana 
Fernandina, Fla. 
Mobile, Havana 


Charleston, Nassau 

* 

Charleston, New Orleans 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Matanzas 
Charleston, Nassau 
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Name of Master 
Ryan, William W. 
Sabel, ——— (or Sobel) 
Sabel, ——— (Sobel) 
Salistan, D. O. (or Sabis- 

ton) 
Sammons, Jacob 
Sanchez, 
Sarrazin, J. E. 
Saunders, Robert 
Saunders, 
Sbisa, 
Schrymger, William (or 

Scrimgeour) 
Scudder, 
Seaburn, H. 
Shaffer, - 
Shannon, 


Sheridan, 
Shields, 
Silliman, Joseph A. 


Sinnott, 
Sirmond, D. D. 
Slocum, - 

Smith, Alex 
Smith, Angus 
Smith, C. F. 
Smith, David C. 
Smith, James E. 
Smith, John 
Smith, John P. 


Smith, Robert 
Smith, Robert Nelson 


Smith, Samuel 
Smith, S. S. 

Smith, William 
Smith, William H. 
Smith, 

Smith, 

Smith, 


Smith, 


Smith, 
Smith, - 


Name of Vessel 
Fanny 
Jack Sabel (or Sobel) 
Stingray 
Kate 
G. A. Bigelow 
Sarah 
Marie Coristie 
Medora 
Eliza 
J. D. Swaim 

Virginia Antonieta 
Alice (or Matagorda) 


Dart 

Falcon 

Lark 

Alice (or Matagorda) 


Magnolia 

Alice (or Matagorda) 

Lewis Whiteman 

Mary Teresa 

William H. Northrup 
(or Northrop) 

William Bagaley 

Brilliant 

Arrow 

Guide 

Parker 

Lloyds 

Mary C. Harris 

Clara Louisa 

Flash 

Frances (or Marian, 
or Zephine) 

Alice (or Matagorda) 

General Rusk (or 
Blanche) 

R. Burrows 

Gulf Ranger 

Oconee 

Austin (or Donegal) 

Relief 

Yorktown 

Wm. G. Hewes (or 
Ella and Annie) 

Atlantic 

Adeline 

Lucy R. Waring (or 
Albion) 

C. Vanderbilt 

Black Joker (or C. 
Vanderbilt) 

Sue 

Arizona 


Type 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
sloop 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
steame! 


yacht 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 


steamer 
Steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 


steamer 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
sloop 
schooner 
steamer 


steamer 
steamer 


sloop 
schooner 
not known 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 


steamer 
schooner 
schooner 


steamer 
steamer 


schooner 
steamer 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 
Mobile, New Orleans 
Galveston, New Orleans 
Sabine Pass 

Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston 

Vermilion Bay 

New Orleans 

New Orleans, Mobile 
Indian River, Fla. 

New Orleans, Mobile 
New Orleans, Vera Cruz 
Mobile, Havana 


Galveston 

New Orleans, Galveston 

Havana, Galveston 

New Orleans, Galveston, Havana, Sabine 
ass 

New Orleans, Havana 

New Orleans, Havana 

New Orleans, Mobile 

Charleston, Nassau 

Wilmington, Havana 


Mobile, Havana 

Wilmington 

Norfolk, Roanoke Island, N. C. 
Charleston, Nassau 
Fernandina, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 

Mobile, Havana 

Indian River, Fla., Havana 
Charleston, Nassau 

Galveston, Havana 


New Orleans, Galveston, Havana 
Port Lavaca, Tex. 


Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Pensacola 

* 

Mobile, Galveston, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans, Havana, Wilmington, Ber- 
muda, Charleston, Nassau 

New Orleans, Havana 

Savannah, Nassau 

Savannah, Nassau 


New Orleans, Havana 
New Orleans, Sabine Pass, Havana 


Charleston, Nassau 
New Orleans, Brazos St. Iago, Indianola, 
Havana 
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Name of Master 


Snith, 

Somers, ——— 

Soule, Alexander 
Squires, —— 

Steanes, Levi (or Steenes) 


Steele, Johnathan W. 
Steele, ——— 

Stein, John F. 
Stevens, J. W. 
Stevens, -— 
Stevenson, John 


Stevenson, 

Stewart, —— 

Stieper, C. H. (or Steiper) 
Stoddard, E. M. 
Stoddard, Mark 
Stone, A. O. 

Stone, — 

Stone, 

Stone, Albert 

Stone, David 

Stuart, - 

Stubbs, 
Stumminger, William 
Sullivan, P. A. 
Sutter, —— 

Swan, Henry 


Swasey, Alexander G. 


Sweeting, William H. 
Taconi, F. 

Talbot, Joseph Napoleon 
Talbot, W. H. 

Taylor, John Davis 
Taylor, - 

Teal, 

Tecklenburg, Peter 


Templeton, —— 

Tessier, Eugene 

Thayer, Robert B. 

Thompson, Charles 

Thompson, John 

Thompson, L. H. 

Thompson, Samuel L. (or 
Townsend, Samuel L.) 

Thompson, William 

Thomson, George 


Name of Vessel 
Olive Branch 
Lewis Chester 
Sally Magee 
Ann C. Leverett 
Independence (or 

Southern Inde- 
pendence) 
Tubal Cain 
Banshee 
Irene (or Alert) 
Sophia 
Kate 
Albion (or Lucy R. 
Waring) 

Justina 
Falcon 
Anna Bell 
F. W. Johnson 
Express 
Chicora 
Kate L. Bruce 
Geo. W. Orr 
Rebecca 
Mary 
Wild Rover 
Kate Il 
Alice (or Matagorda) 
Mary Teresa 
]. C. Marson 
Julia 
Charleston 
Adelaide 
Etiwan 
Prince of Wales 
Ella Warley (or Isabel) 
Mersey (or Elizabeth) 
Enea 
Henrietta 
Mexico 
Juno 
J]. F. Bradford 
Mobile 
Flora 
Laura 
Victoria 
James R. Pringle 
Ariel 
Bermuda 
Antonica (or Herald) 
Persis 
Surprise 
Judson 
Josephine 


Davy Crockett 
Olive 


Type 
schooner 
schooner 
barque 
schooner 
schooner 


steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
barque 
brig 
schooner 


schooner 
steamer 
schoone1 
schooner 
sloop 
steamer 
schooner 
sloop 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
brig 
barque 
schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
sloop 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
brig 
schooner 
brig 
steamer 
steamer 
sloop 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 


schooner 
schooner 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 
New Orleans 

New Orleans 

Richmond, Rio de Janeiro 

New Orleans 

Mobile, Havana, Tampico 


Charleston, Nassau 
Wilmington, Nassau 
Charleston, Matanzas 
Charleston, Liverpool 
New Orleans, Belize 
Savannah, Nassau 


Indian River, Fla., Nassau 
Wilmington, Nassau 

Mobile, Pensacola, New Orleans 
Norfolk 

Apalachicola, Havana 
Charleston, Nassau 

New Orleans, Tampico 

New Orleans, Brazos St. Iago 
Charleston, Nassau 

Indian River, Fla., Green Turtle Cay 
Wilmington, Nassau 
Wilmington, Nassau 

New Orleans, Galveston, Mobile, Havana 
Charleston, Nassau 

Wilmington, Nassau 

Charleston, Nassau 

Wilmington, Nassau 

Charleston, Liverpool 
Charleston, Liverpool 

Beaufort, S. C., Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau, Havana 
Charleston, Nassau 

Mobile, New Orleans 

Bayport, Fla., Havana 

New Orleans, Galveston, Indianola 
Wilmington 

Pensacola, New Orleans 

Mobile, Lavaca 

Wilmington, Nassau 
Wilmington, Nassau 
Charleston, Barcelona 
Charleston, Nassau 

Wilmington 

Savannah, Bermuda 
Charleston, Wilmington, Nassau 
Savannah, Nassau 

St. Marks, Fla., Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

Galveston, Matamoras 


Charleston, Nassau 
New Orleans, Mobile 
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Name of Master 


Tilton, Henry W. 
Tolle, J. R. 
‘Tomasi, —— 
Toenaris, —— 
Tortesi, —— 
Traponi, 

Tresca, 

Trescot, George F. 
Turner, A. 
Urquhart, Walter 
 — 
Vaugn, Robert 
Vigneto, = 
Vincent, D. B. 


Wahlen, A. C. 
Walker, George D. 
Wallace, David 
Wallace, George W. 
Walls, = 

Ward, N. A. 
Ward, Patrick 
Ward, W. H. 
Ward, 

Wardell, —— 
Waters, Samuel 
Waters, = 
Watkins, 

Watson, James R. 
Webber, —— 
Webster, Levi 


Weeks, —— 
Wells, Daniel 


Westendorff, G. W. 


Westerlund, Charles F. 


Whitaker, Charles 
Whitaker, — 

White, Arthur Fenner 
White, Frederick 
Whitehead, John C. 
Whiting, —— 
Whiting, —— 


Wiggins, Louis 
Wilkinson, J. 


Williams, Joseph 
Williams, —— 
Williams, —— 
Wilson, Charles P. 


Name of Vessel 

Druid 

Louisa 

Telemaque 

Lilly 

Gino 

Juliana 

Eliza Fisk 

Cherokee 

Magnolia 

Independence 

Mary Celestia (Bijou) 

Flash 

Warrior 

Wom. Seabrook (or 
Emiilte) 

Victoria 

Kate Gregg (or Stag) 

Black Squall 

Fanny Lewis 

Victoria 

Prince Le opold 

Nelson 

Patriot 

Magnolia 

Aquilla 

Margaret 

Helen 

Oscar 

fF lora 

Excel 

Ed. Barnard 

Civility 

Badger 

Elle n 

Maze ppa 

Elizabeth (or General 
Miramon) 

Samuel Martin 

He len 

Mary 

Sarah Burr 

Fanny 

Charity 

Hancock 

Aurelia 

Henry Colthirst 

Water Witch (or Io 
Sterra) 

Buffalo 

Giraffe (or R. E. Lee) 

Whisper 

Lady Maria 

Concordia 

Lilly 

Maurice Guichard 

Isabel 


Type 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
lugger 
schooner 
steamer 
sloop 
ship 
steamer 
schooner 
sloop 


steamer 


schooner 
steamer 
schooner 
brig 
schooner 
schooner 
ship 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
sloop 
steamel 
sloop 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
ship 
steamer 


sloop 
barque 
sloop 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
sloop 
sloop 
schooner 
schooner 


sloop 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 
schooner 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 
Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 

New Orleans 

New Orleans, Mobile 

New Orleans, Mobile 

New Orleans, Mobile 

New Orleans, Tampa 
Charleston, Nassau 

Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans 

Wilmington, Bermuda 
Galveston 

New Orleans, Tampico 
Charleston, Savannah, Nassau 


Beaufort, N. C., Nassau 
Charleston, Nassau 
Mobile, New Orleans 
Charleston, Nassau, Liverpool 
7 

Charleston 

New Orleans 
Charleston, Nassau 
New Orleans, Havana 
New Orleans, Havana 
New Orleans, Havana 
Wilmington, Nassau 
St. Marks, Fla., Havana 
Wilmington, Nassau 

. 

Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans, Mobile 
Mobile, Havana 
Mobile, Havana 

New Orleans 
Charleston, Nassau 


Charleston, Nassau 
Charleston, Liverpool 
Charleston, Nassau 

New Orleans, Mobile 

New Orleans, Mobile 

North Carolina 

‘Tampa 

Charleston, Nassau 

Kingston, Jamaica, Texas 
Galveston, Kingston, Jamaica 


Savannah, Nassau 

Wilmington, Bermuda 

Wilmington, Bermuda 

St. Marks, Fla., Havana, Brownsville 
* 

New Orleans, Havana 

New Orleans, Mobile 

New Orleans, Brownsville 
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Name of Master 
Wilson, 


Wilson, William 


Winslow, H. C. 
Winters, John 

Winters, William Henry 
Woodward, John 

Work, J. 

Wright, 

Wulff, Henry 

Wyllie, Joannes 


Ybarra, 
Zanoguerra, S. 


Name of Vessel 
Three Marys (or Gran- 
ite City, or Antonio) 
Margaret and Jessie 
(or Douglas) 
Emily St. Pierre 
R. E. Lee (or Giraffe) 
Martha Jane 
Henry Lewis 
Crenshaw 
Stingaree 
Nina 
Constitution 
Warrior 
Ad-Vance (ox 
Clyde) 
El Sol 
Elvira 


Type 


steamer 
steame! 


ship 


steamer 
schooner 
steame! 
schooner 
schooner 
sloop 
sloop 
steamel 
steamer! 


lugger 


sloop 


Principal Ports or Other Places Entered 


Brazos, Tex., Tampico, Mex. 


Charleston, Wilmington, Nassau 


Charleston, Liverpool 
Wilmington, Bermuda 
Bayport, Fla., Havana 

New Orleans, Mobile 
Richmond, Liverpool 

Mobile, Havana 

Indian River, Fla., Nassau 
New Orleans, Havana 

Mobile, Havana 

Wilmington, Nassau, Bermuda 


New Orleans, Biloxi 
Charleston, Nassau 
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PILOTS OF BLOCKADE-RUNNING VESSELS 


(Where only the surname is shown, the Christian name is not known.) 
(Certain men only are known to have been pilots for specified harbors.) 


Name of Pilot Harbor or Harbors Known to Have Served On Type of Vessel 


Adkins, J. M. 
Anderson, J. W. 
a 

Benson, Joseph 
Brinkman, Thomas 


Burke, W. J. 

Burroughs, Sylvester, Jr. 
Burrows, Samuel 

Burruss, E. T. 

Burruss, George W. 

Burruss, J. N. 

Burruss, ‘Thomas (or Burroughs) 


Burruss, T. J. 
Campbell, James 
Carey, I. 

Carroll, = 
Chave, Thomas 
Craig, Charles W. 
Craig, J. W. (possibly T. W.) 
Craig, T. W. 
Daniels, E. T. 
Dennis, — 

Dosher, Julius 
Dosher, Richard 
Dyer, Thomas 
Edgecomb, I. 
Fleetwood, James M. 
Fowler, - 
Fritszinger, 
Garrason, T. B. 
Grissom, Rob. S. 
Grissom, Thomas 
Grissom, W. J. 
Guthrie, Archibald 
Hill, John 


Hooper, R. H. 
Howard, Henry 
Jones, 7. 

Kent, Thomas 


King, W. k. 

Lea, John C. 

Lee, William 
Lockwood, Robert 
Lockwood, Thomas 
Luce, George A. 
Marshall, John 


Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 


Charleston 

Wilmington 
Charleston 

Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 


Wilmington 
Mobile 
Nassau pilot 
Wilmington 
Bayport, Fla. 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Bahama pilot 
not known 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 


Charleston 
Wilmington 
Charleston 
Wilmington 


Nassau pilot 
Charleston 
not known 
Charleston 
Wilmington 
Savannah 
Wilmington 


Ella and Annie 
Mary Celeste 
Talisman 

City of Petersburg 
Condor 
Blenheim 
Juno (or Helen) 
Beatrice 

Scotia 

Let Her Rip 
Hebe 

Hansa 
Banshee 

Owl 

Let Her Be 
Virgin 
Chicora 

not available 
not available 
Margaret and Jessie 
Lynx 

Pet 

Coquette 

not available 
North Heath 
Old Dominion 
Agnes Fry 
Druid 

not available 
not available 
not available 
Owl 

Little Hattie 
Lilian 

Vulture 
Giraffe (or R 
Banshee 
Syren 

not available 
Fannie 

Druid 
Antonica 
Sallie 

Prince Albert 
Memphis 
Alma 

Ella Warley 
not available 
Glide 

not available 


steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamel 
* 

* 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
* 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
* 

7 

* 


steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
* 

steamei 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 
. 


schooner 
* 
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Name of Pilot 
Morse, C. C. 


Harbor or Harbors Known to Have Served On Ty pe of Vessel 
steamer 


steamer 


Wilmington Cornubia (or Lady Davis) 


Ad-Vance (or Lord Clyde) 


Murray, James M. (sometimes Murry) 


Murray, John 


McKeithen, George (sometimes MclIthen, 


or McKithen) 
McKinsey, John 
Newton, Thomas W. 


Norval, William 

Potter, J. W 

Poytier, Richard 

Putnam, T. 

Price, ——— 

Sampa, J. C. 

Savage, John 

Sellars, R. 

Sexton, John G. 

Smith, C. G. 

Smith, W. H. 

Smith, W. H. 

Springer, Joseph (could be Springs) 
Springs, Joseph (could be Springer) 
St. George, William 

Thompson, William 

Vincent, B. 

Walker, George 

Westcoat, ——— 


Charleston 


Charleston 
Wilmington 


Wilmington 
Wilmington 


Mobile 
Wilmington 
Bahama pilot 
Charleston 
Wilmington 
Nassau pilot 
Nassau pilot 
Nassau pilot 
Savannah 
Wilmington 
Charleston 
Mobile 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Charleston 
Charleston 
Wilmington 
Charleston 


Kate 

Syren 

Prince Albert 
not available 
Rothesay Castle 


not available 
Eugenia 

Col. Lamb 
John Scott 
General Beauregard 
Rothesay Castle 
not available 
Virginia 

Syren 

Ella 

Venus 

Persis 

Calypso 

not available 
Isabel 

not available 
Alice (or Sirius) 
Don 

Davy Crockett 
Emily 

not available 
not available 


steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
* 


steamer 


steamer 
steamer 
schooner 
steamer 
steamer 
* 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
steamer 
sloop 
steamer 


steamer 
+ 
steamcr 
steamer 
schooner 


steamer 
* 


The list of masters given above was compiled through the use of certain of the 
primary and secondary source materials previously mentioned in the articles on 
blockade-running written by me and published in THe AMERICAN NEPTUNE. The 
same is true with respect to the compilation of the list of pilots published herein, 
with the qualification that the names of most of the Wilmington pilots were taken 
from Volume IV of Histories of the Several Regiments and Battalions From North Caro- 
lina in the Great War 1861-65, Written by Members of the Respective Commands. Edited 
by Walter Clark. Published by the State of North Carolina. Printed in rgo07 by 
Nash Brothers, Book and Job Printers, Goldsboro, N. C. (5 Volumes). 


Marcus W. Price first appeared in THe AMERICAN NEPTUNE in its July 1948 issue. Sub- 
sequently, he has been a frequent contributor. Mr. Price, a Virginian, joined the staff of the 
first Archivist of the United States in September 1935, as the new agency’s Assistant Director 
of Archival Service. Thereafter, at one time or another he occupied with distinction most of 
the important positions in the archival establishment. A Fellow of the Society of American 
Archivists, Mr. Price retired in 1960, at which time he was awarded his agency’s Meritori- 
ous Service Medal in recognition of his services to the National Archives. Mr. Price is an 
authority on blockade-running through the Confederate ports. 
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The Back Staff 


BY M. V. BREWINGTON 


NCE the principle of the back-sight with a cross staff for taking 
the altitude of the sun was devised by Thomas Hood sometime 
about 1580 a number of improvements in instruments came 

quickly.* At first the simple addition of a horizon vane, or ‘Dutch Shoe,’ 
to the common cross staff was the only requirement.? This enabled the 
observer to turn his back to the sun, thereby avoiding its ‘splendour’; and, 
lining up the lower edge of the appropriate cross with the horizon vane 
and the horizon itself, then manipulating the cross until the shadow of 
the upper edge touched the horizon vane the observer obtained a far 
more accurate altitude than was possible with the fore-sight. ‘The error 
caused by the inability of the observer to look in two directions at once 
and the error of the staff not being at the ocular apex of the angle were 
both eliminated. 

Thomas Hariot, a mathematician of note, a practical navigator, and 
one-time Governor of Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony in North Carolina 
seems to have been one of the first to design new instruments, making use 
of the back-sight.* He produced a special form of cross staff and two forms 
of plain quadrants, probably in the 1580's, but none of his devices seem 
to have been widely adopted or have any examples been preserved. By 
1595 Captain John Davis had designed another of the several back-sight 
developments of the cross staff, the one which soon became the standard 
instrument for shipboard solar observations until the Hadley quadrant 
appeared.* That instrument became known as the ‘Davis Quadrant’ to 
all English speaking people and to foreigners as the ‘English Quadrant.’ 
Although the instrument is by no means as rare as the cross staff it is not 
easily found and its development seemingly has had no study. 

Figure I shows clearly the nature of the Davis quadrant and its use. In 
the later instruments the upper (called the ‘6oth arch’—in the earliest 

1 Thomas Hood, The Use of the two Mathematical Instruments (London, 1590). 


2 THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, XIX, No. 2, 138. 


3E. G. R. Taylor, ‘The Doctrine of Nauticall Triangles Compendius.’ Journal of Navigation, 
VI, 131 ff. 


4 John Davis, The Seaman’s Secrets (London, 1607). 
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instruments it was so inclusive) arc was usually divided on its face from 
o° to 65° by single degrees and the lower (called the ‘goth arch’—after 
the included angle of the early instruments) from 0° to 25° in 5’ or 10’ 
graduations, the two arcs totalling go°, or a quadrant. In time, the addi- 
tion of a diagonal scale on the goth arc permitted sharp eyes to read to 1’, 
an accuracy impossible with either an astrolabe or a cross staff of a size 
practical for maritime uses. Since the shade vane throws a shadow of con- 
siderable width on the horizon vane, the upper edge of the shadow is con- 
sidered to be the upper limb of the sun, and the lower edge, the lower 
limb, either calling for a correction for semi-diameter. On some quad- 
rants an additional scale is engraved on the rim of the 6oth arch, compen- 
sating the face scale for semi-diameter. ‘Thus the Davis quadrant elimi- 
nated two steps in calculation—correction for semi-diameter and zenith 
distance—not considered automatically by the Hadley quadrant. Since 
hazy weather prevented a sharp shadow about 1670 a shade vane holding 
a double convex lens was added by the astronomer Flamsteed.’ This lens 
concentrated the light on the horizon vane as a bright or as it was called a 
‘lucid’ spot (Plate 7, lower). Of course, the observer in order to get a true 
altitude must hold the instrument in the vertical plane, and although not 
so important in direct line with the sun. To aid him the horizon vane was 
engraved with a line at right angles to the instrument's plane at the hori- 
zon aperture: if the shadow coincided with it the instrument was verti- 
cal. And to assure lining the instrument with the sun, another line was 
scribed on the horizon vane parallel to the instrument plane at a point 
equal to the length of the shade vane. For use with the lens vane a circle 
the size of the bright spot was engraved on the horizon vane. When the 
bright spot and the circle coincided and the shadow of the vane proper 
was parallel to the horizon aperture, the reading was correct. On some 
vanes the circle is inscribed for the lower limb of the sun, on others for 
the semi-diameter. 

Because it was necessary for the vanes, all of them, to fit the frame ac- 
curately, many instruments have an identifying mark on each of the sev- 
eral parts. Usually this was a stamped number, perhaps the serial num- 
ber of the maker, but in some instances a fleur-de-lis or a design of stamps 
such as roses, stars, or signs of the zodiac might be used to prevent confu- 
sion of the parts when more than one instrument were stowed together. 

Little change took place on the lower arc. A few quadrants have only 
a 2’ diagonal scale, but most have a 1’ reading. One very fine English in- 
strument dated 1719 at The Peabody Museum has an annual declination 


5 Journal of Navigation, VIII, 378 ff. 





The use of the back staff 


Back staff vanes. Left to right: horizon, shade, magnifying glass, and sight 


Courtesy of the Peabody Museum of Salem 





PLATE 8 


Reverse of arc with declination table, dated 1719 


Courtesy of the Peabody Museum of Salem 


Reverse of arc with Latitude-departure table, dated 1758 


Courtesy of the Peabody Museum of Salem 
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scale engraved on the reverse side of the arc (Plate 8, upper). This marked 
‘North’ and ‘South’ begins 10 March and 6 September and runs to 23° 33’. 
‘There are also tables of ‘Suns Place’ and ‘Rt. Ascention.’ Another well- 
made instrument marked ‘Benjamin King, Newport, Rhode Island, 1758’ 
carries On its reverse 30° arc a quarter point tabulation of the “Table of 
Difference of Latitude and Departure,’ first published by William Jones 
in A New Compendium of the Whole Art of Practical Navigation. .. . London 
1702 and frequently repeated by others thereafter (Plate 8, lower). 

Because so very little is known about American instrument makers 
not much can be told of the history of the Davis quadrant here. Since 
both Hariot and Davis were on the North American coast it is not at all 
impossible the back staff had its first real testing in our waters. The oldest 
known dated and signed Davis quadrant is that made by James Halsey in 
Boston in 1676. From then down to 1788 other dated instruments are 
known even though the reflecting quadrant had been commonplace for 
many years. 

Halsey is said to have been the first instrument maker in North Ameri- 
ca, arriving in Boston seemingly in the late 1660's. Prior to then a quad- 
rant is mentioned only once in the wills and inventories of Essex County, 
Massachusetts, with the forestaff frequently found, but subsequently 
quadrants outnumber the staffs. 

The following Davis Quadrants signed by American instrument 


makers have been noted by the writer. Practically all are dated as well as 
signed. 


James Halsey, [Boston, Mass.], 1676 
‘Thomas Greenough, [Boston], 1740 
A[nthony] L{amb], [New York], 1747 
Benjamin King, Newport, R.I., 1758 
‘Thomas Greenough, [Boston], 1760 
Benjamin King, Newport, R. I., 1762 
Wm. Hart, Portsmouth, N. E., 1763 
C. Elliot, New London, Conn., 1765 
William Williams, Boston, 1768 
Wm. G. Haggar, Newport, R. I., 17 
Benja. King, Salem, New England, 
3enjamin King, [ Newport, R. I.], 17 
James French, | Providence, R. I.], 


M. V. Brewington needs no introduction to NEPTUNE readers. He is one of the original 
founders of the journal, a member of the editorial board since its inception, and a frequent 
contributor to our pages. 
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Mutiny on Junior’ 


BY SHELDON H. HARRIS 


I 


INETEENTH-century American whaling has always fascinated 

writers of the sea. Romance and adventure have abounded in the 

plethora of whaling literature. The image of a few men in an 
open boat, armed solely with a toggle harpoon, conquering a sixty-to-one- 
hundred-ton monster has fired the i imagination of many; the whaleman’s 
slogan, ‘a dead whale or a stove boat,’ reinforces the impression that only 
the strong and the pure of heart engaged in whaling. Even the more un- 
pleasant aspects of whaling life have been clothed in the protective color- 
ing of the picturesque by present-day spinners of whaling yarns.* 

A detached examination of the facts, however, reveals much which was 
unpleasant about life aboard a whaling ship. Working conditions in the 
American merchant marine in the nineteenth century were generally ap- 
palling, and whaling was no exception. Ships’ officers were often petty and 
cruel taskmasters. Sleeping quarters for the men were cramped and over- 
crowded. Ventilation was almost nonexistent. Food was of the cheapest 
quality, and because of poor packing, the rations served to the seamen 
were so decayed that often they were inedible.? The boredom and mo- 
notony of the long voyages* tended to break the morale of even the most 
adjusted ‘green’ hands. 

As a result of these disgraceful conditions, sailors deserted in large 
numbers whenever a ship put into port. Fights between officers and crew 
broke out frequently.* Mutiny attempts occurred with remarkable fre- 


* The Junior logbook is in the New Bedford Free Public Library, and I am indebted to Mr. 
Laurence G, Hill, Chief Librarian, for permission to quote from the manuscript. 


1 See for example, Edouard A. Stackpole, The Sea-Hunters (Philadelphia and New York, 1954), 
passim; Robert B. Robertson, Of Whales And Men (New York, 1954), passim; Chester S. How- 
land, Thar She Blows! (New York, 1951), passim; A. B. C. Whipple, Yankee Whalers In The 
South Seas (New York, 1954), passim. 

2 A brief, brilliant account of the actual conditions aboard a whaler may be found in Samuel 
Eliot Morison’s classic, The Maritime History of Massachusetts 1783-1860 (Second ed., Boston, 
1941), pp. 314-326. 


3 Most whaling voyages took three to four years to complete. 


‘A federal grand jury in Boston on 18 September 1858 returned twenty-five separate indict 
ments for assault at sea. New York Times, 24 September 1858. 
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quency. Stories of suppressed mutinies appeared with such regularity in 
the New Bedford and Nantucket newspapers in the 1840's and 1850's 
that citizens were no longer shocked when they read headlines as: ‘More 
American Atrocities on Shipboard.’* Reporters became so accustomed 
to writing mutiny stories that they handled them in routine fashion. ‘A 
mutiny occurred on board the whaleship Warren,’ a typical account be- 
gan, ‘and we hear nine of the seamen are confined in irons. It is not a 
serious affair, however... .’° But on the evening of 25 December 1857, 

mutiny erupted on board the New Bedford whaler Junior which was so 
horrible that the most hardened reporters regarded it as a ‘serious affair.’* 


II 


In July 1857, there was considerable hustle and bustle along the bur- 
geoning New Bedford wharves. The whaling capital of the world was en- 
joying its golden age of prosperity and, in this glorious year of rising 
whale-oil and whalebone prices, it was sending more than three hundred 
and thirty vessels to the whaling grounds throughout the world.* No- 
where was there more excitement and activity than in the offices of David 
R. Greene & Co., for the owners of Junior were outfitting her for another 
journey. Built at East Haddam, Connecticut, in 1836, Junior was a typi- 
cal whaling ship of the era. One hundred fifteen feet in length, twenty- 
seven feet in width and thirteen and one half feet in depth, the vessel dis- 
placed about 378 tons. A two-decker, she was square sterned. Carrying 
three masts and a billethead, but no galleries, Junior had seen much serv- 
ice in the northern Pacific whaling grounds in a twenty-year career.® 

Junior returned in May from a successful four-year expedition and 
her owners, typical Yankee ship’s agents, were hopeful that their present 
investment in supplies and equipment for the long voyage to the Sea of 
Okhotsk, north of Japan, would bring back the usual huge profits. Care- 
ful not to waste one extra penny, they ordered stowed below decks some 

5 New Bedford Evening Standard, 3 May 1858. 

6 Ibid., 14 May 1858; also see the New Bedford weekly Whalemen’s Shipping List, 16 January 
1844, 23 January 1845, 29 February 1848, 1 July 1851, 10 May 1853, 19 January 1858, for repre- 
sentative reports of whaling mutinies. 


7 There are many popular accounts of the Junior mutiny. They all suffer from similar fail- 
ings of insufficient research and an over-abundance of imagination. This has led to the citing of 
conversations and incidents which never took place. See New Bedford Evening Standard, 27 No- 
vember 1896, 21 December 1919; New Bedford Standard-Times, 22 April 1934; Howland, op. cit., 
pp- 88-223; Whipple, op. cit., pp. 228-258; Foster Rhea Dulles, Lowered Boats: A Chronicle of Ameri- 
can Whaling (New York, 1933), PPp- 174-177- 

8 Morison, op. cit., p. 316. 

9 Alexander Starbuck, History of the American Whale Fishery From Its Earliest Inception To 
The Year 1876 (Waltham, Massachusetts, 1878), pp. 374, 410, 444, 468, 502; Federal Archives 
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casks of meat and bread purchased in the Sandwich Islands on Junior’s 
previous voyage. This food, not in good condition when originally ac- 
quired, was now considered unfit for hog’s food, but apparently good 
enough for the seamen aboard Junior.*° 

The ship’s official papers listed four officers and twenty-nine crewmen. 
Junior's former captain was unavailable for this trip. Consequently, the 
owners employed Archibald Mellen, Jr., of Nantucket, as his replace- 
ment. Mellen was only twenty-seven years old in 1857; Junior was his 
first ship. A dull, unimaginative person, lacking experience, and under- 
standably awed by the great responsibility imposed upon him, the cap- 
tain was to rely inordinately upon the advice of his first mate, Nelson 
Provost, of New Bedford. Provost was a man with a checkered past. Poor- 
ly educated, and with a quarrelsome disposition, he considered himself 
stiperior to most of the riff-raff with whom he was forced to associate. 
Nelson T. Lord, also from New Bedford, was second mate; John Smith, 
of Boston, was third officer. Lord and Smith were both good officers and 
had a knack for obtaining the best from a crew. 

Since able seamen were difficult to find for the whaling fleet, Junior's 
crew reflected the decline in the quality of men who went to sea. There 
was a good sprinkling of foreign-born, non-English-speaking hands on 
board. Of the Americans, most were young men who were unable to ob- 
tain employment in other fields and were going to sea for the first time. 
Some were running away from an unhappy home life; others were ex- 
jailbirds. The majority were of low intelligence and semiliterate. Because 
one or two had been to sea before, these were assigned to the responsible 
position of boatsteerers (harpooners). 

Preparations were completed on 20 July, and on the twenty-first 
Junior set out to sea. All went well at first, but the crew began to grumble 
after a few weeks. Provost started to mistreat the men. His contempt for 
the crew, bordering almost on hysterical hatred, soon became apparent 
as he vented his fury. He had a habit of cuffing and kicking them when- 
ever they displeased him—which was almost all of the time. Almost 
every crew member suffered from his cruelty. He appeared to take special 
pleasure in sadistically beating the green hands. One of these, Richard 
Cartha, Provost knocked senseless with a club. Provost rarely called a 
man by his name. Instead, he would address him, a seaman recalled, as 
‘d-d Irishman’ or ‘d-d Mickeys.’ Another later testified that he had 


10 Three casks of bread and twenty of meat were repacked and sent out with the ship. Boston 
Evening Journal, 16 November 1858. 


11 Ibid., 23 November 1858. 
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seen Captain Mellen interfere to prevent one of the crew from receiving 
a beating, and that ‘Provost threatened to shoot half the men before he 
got home.’ * 

At first, the men were served adequate food, but they were soon intro- 
duced to the repacked Sandwich Island meat and bread. These staples 
were now moldy and wormy. The cook tried to disguise the quality of 
the bread by mixing it with grease and frying the mixture for the crew's 
breakfast pudding, ‘scouse.’ But this did not appease the men. ‘We could 
eat wormy bread,’ a seaman declared, but he could not eat the ‘scouse’ be- 
cause ‘sometimes there would be half a dozen worms in a cake, and some- 
times more. .. .’** The meat was equally bad. It was ‘not fit for anybody 
to eat,’ Hugh Duff, Junior’s steward, testified. The meat was ‘short .. . it 
was so soft that it would not hold together to boil . . . it smelt dreadfully,’ 
he remembered. ‘To make matters worse, a cask of the stinking meat 
would last a long time because the crew would not eat much of it at 
dinner. ‘The few vegetables furnished to the men were of equally poor 
quality. Duff declared the beans served were ‘old and moldy, and after 
being boiled was hard as stone.’ ** 

Their patience wearing thin, the crew protested to the captain about 
Provost's brutal treatment and of the bad food. Mellen, spurred by Pro- 
vost, told them conditions would not improve. Provost, however, warned 


the men he would have his revenge because they dared complain. He 
became so infuriated, he threatened to ‘learn them to go aft and com- 


plain.’ ** 


The crew was patently on edge, and nothing happened to divert their 
unhappiness. Day after weary day, month after monotonous month, 
Junior sailed over the vast expanse of ocean. Her ports of call were few; 
the men were refused shore leave at the infrequent stops. ‘The ship rarely 
met another vessel; whales were nowhere to be found. Captain Mellen 
had nailed a $10 gold piece to the main mast as a prize to be given to the 
first man sighting a whale, but after six months at sea, no one could claim 
the reward. Tension and frustration among the men continued to mount. 
Gradually the crew began to come together in little groups at the end of 
the day’s labor to commiserate with each other over their unhappy plight. 
One group gathered about the boatsteerer, Cyrus Plumer. 

Plumer was a strange, moody, unstable person. He was perhaps no 

12 New Bedford Evening Standard, 16 November 1858. 

13 Ibid., 17 November 1858. 

14 Ibid., 23 November 1858. 

15 Ibid., 17 November 1858. 
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casks of meat and bread purchased in the Sandwich Islands on Junior's 
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quired, was now considered unfit for hog’s food, but apparently good 
enough for the seamen aboard Junior.’ 

The ship’s official papers listed four officers and twenty-nine crewmen. 
Junior's former captain was unavailable for this trip. Consequently, the 
owners employed Archibald Mellen, Jr., of Nantucket, as his replace- 
ment. Mellen was only twenty-seven years old in 1857; Junior was his 
first ship. A dull, unimaginative person, lacking experience, and under- 
standably awed by the great responsibility imposed upon him, the cap- 
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Provost, of New Bedford. Provost was a man with a checkered past. Poor- 
ly educated, and with a quarrelsome disposition, he considered himself 
superior to most of the riff-raff with whom he was forced to associate. 
Nelson TT. Lord, also from New Bedford, was second mate; John Smith, 
of Boston, was third officer. Lord and Smith were both good officers and 
had a knack for obtaining the best from a crew. 

Since able seamen were difficult to find for the whaling fleet, Junior’s 
crew reflected the decline in the quality of men who went to sea. There 
was a good sprinkling of foreign-born, non-English-speaking hands on 
board. Of the Americans, most were young men who were unable to ob- 
tain employment in other fields and were going to sea for the first time. 
Some were running away from an unhappy home life; others were ex- 
jailbirds. The majority were of low intelligence and semiliterate. Because 
one or two had been to sea before, these were assigned to the responsible 
position of boatsteerers (harpooners). 

Preparations were completed on 20 July, and on the twenty-first 
Junior set out to sea. All went well at first, but the crew began to grumble 
after a few weeks. Provost started to mistreat the men. His contempt for 
the crew, bordering almost on hysterical hatred, soon became apparent 
as he vented his fury. He had a habit of cuffing and kicking them when- 
ever they displeased him—which was almost all of the time. Almost 
every crew member suffered from his cruelty. He appeared to take special 
pleasure in sadistically beating the green hands. One of these, Richard 
Cartha, Provost knocked senseless with a club. Provost rarely called a 
man by his name. Instead, he would address him, a seaman recalled, as 
‘d-d Irishman’ or ‘d-d Mickeys.’** Another later testified that he had 


10 Three casks of bread and twenty of meat were repacked and sent out with the ship. Boston 
Evening Journal, 16 November 1858. 


11 Ibid., 23 November 1858. 
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seen Captain Mellen interfere to prevent one of the crew from receiving 
a beating, and that ‘Provost threatened to shoot half the men before he 
got home.’ ” 

At first, the men were served adequate food, but they were soon intro- 
duced to the repacked Sandwich Island meat and bread. These staples 
were now moldy and wormy. The cook tried to disguise the quality of 
the bread by mixing it with grease and frying the mixture for the crew’s 
breakfast pudding, ‘scouse.’ But this did not appease the men. ‘We could 
eat wormy bread,’ a seaman declared, but he could not eat the ‘scouse’ be- 
cause ‘sometimes there would be half a dozen worms in a cake, and some- 
times more. .. .’** The meat was equally bad. It was ‘not fit for anybody 
to eat,’ Hugh Duff, Junior’s steward, testified. The meat was ‘short . . . it 
was so soft that it would not hold together to boil. . . it smelt dreadfully,’ 
he remembered. ‘To make matters worse, a cask of the stinking meat 
would last a long time because the crew would not eat much of it at 
dinner. The few vegetables furnished to the men were of equally poor 
quality. Duff declared the beans served were ‘old and moldy, and after 
being boiled was hard as stone.’ ** 

‘Their patience wearing thin, the crew protested to the captain about 
Provost’s brutal treatment and of the bad food. Mellen, spurred by Pro- 
vost, told them conditions would not improve. Provost, however, warned 
the men he would have his revenge because they dared complain. He 
became so infuriated, he threatened to ‘learn them to go aft and com- 
plain.’ ** 

The crew was patently on edge, and nothing happened to divert their 
unhappiness. Day after weary day, month after monotonous month, 
Junior sailed over the vast expanse of ocean. Her ports of call were few; 
the men were refused shore leave at the infrequent stops. ‘The ship rarely 
met another vessel; whales were nowhere to be found. Captain Mellen 
had nailed a $10 gold piece to the main mast as a prize to be given to the 
first man sighting a whale, but after six months at sea, no one could claim 
the reward. Tension and frustration among the men continued to mount. 
Gradually the crew began to come together in little groups at the end of 
the day’s labor to commiserate with each other over their unhappy plight. 
One group gathered about the boatsteerer, Cyrus Plumer. 

Plumer was a strange, moody, unstable person. He was perhaps no 

12 New Bedford Evening Standard, 16 November 1858. 

18 Ibid., 17 November 1858. 


14 Ibid., 23 November 1858. 
15 Ibid., 17 November 1858. 
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more than twenty-three or twenty-four years old in 1857. A tall, thin, 
gangling fellow, he was not at all impressive looking. His features were 
sharp, but the lower portion of his face was masked by a large blond 
mustache and a heavy beard; his most prominent feature was a long, thin 
hooked nose which obscured his tiny, half-shrunken, brown eyes and 
gave him a bird-like appearance.”* Sly, scheming, with the craftiness 
which the not overly bright sometimes possess, and with so poor an edu- 
cation that he could barely scribble his name, Plumer, nevertheless, had a 
quiet air about him that inspired the crew’s confidence in his ability. 

His past was mysterious. It had been bandied about on the New Bed- 
ford docks and on board Junior that he was a black-sheep member of 
Massachusetts Senator Charles Sumner’s family.’? Whether he encour- 
aged this rumor is unknown. Although he gave his home address on 
Junior’s crew list as Providence, Rhode Island, Plumer actually came from 
a prominent up-state New York family.** He had been to sea before and 
some said that, while he was a capable seaman, he could be a troublemaker 
when aroused. He sailed from New Bedford on Daniel Wood, in 1852, but 
left the ship in Honolulu because of some difficulty with the captain.*® 
In 1855, he shipped out on Golconda of New Bedford. Somewhere off the 
South American coast he stole one of Golconda’s boats and, with two 
companions, deserted ship.” It is amazing that with this background, 
with which many in New Bedford were aware, Plumer, using his own 
name, was able to secure a berth on Junior.”" 

Plumer’s closest companions aboard Junior were Richard Cartha and 
William Herbert. Cartha, a heavy-set youth of eighteen or nineteen, was 
hot-tempered and quick to nurse a hatred for anyone insulting him. He 
had not forgotten the beating Provost administered to him, and he longed 
to even the score. Herbert was only sixteen when he signed aboard Junior. 
The runaway son of a New Jersey clergyman, he had received a fair edu- 
cation and often was called upon by both officers and men to write letters 

16 New York Times, 26 August 1858; Boston Daily Courier, 26 August 1858. 

17 John W. Seymour to James Buchanan, Utica, New York, 4 July 1859, Department of Justice 
Records: ‘Office of the Pardon Attorney, Case File Record Group 204, Pardon Case A-187,’ Na- 
tional Archives. 

18 New Bedford Daily Mercury, 1 December 1858. 

19 New Bedford Evening Standard, 1 July 1859; ‘Ms. Port Society Crew List, 1852,’ p. 104, Old 


Dartmouth Historical Society Library, New Bedford, Mass. Plumer gives here his home address 
as Portland, Maine. 


20 Ibid. (1855), p. 33- 

21 Plumer later allegedly boasted (Junior ms. logbook, 4 January 1858) that he had ‘taken two 
or three vessels’ in the past, but he was obviously exaggerating the events described above. 
Ships’ agents, although willing to sign on practically any petty criminal or troublemaker, would 
have refused from selfish motives to enlist former pirates. 
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for them. Young and impressionable, with a wild adventurous streak, he 
was willing to embark on any venture which would prove exciting. From 
time to time, other younger members of the crew would join the three in 
gripe sessions. 

Some five or six weeks out of New Bedford, Plumer and his friends 
began planning to jump ship at the first opportunity. Junior was sched- 
uled to make port at Fayal in the Azores, and the dissenters hoped to 
effect their escape at that landing. Their plans were frustrated, how- 
ever, because the ship’s officers were stationed on deck to prevent the 
men from leaving. 

The men now made plans to seize Junior’s officers and force them to 
sail her to another port where they could flee to safety. They deliberately 
cut the whip of the flying jib and lured the second mate, Nelson Lord, 
forward to fix it. Lord climbed the boom to check the damage. Charles 
Fifield, one of Plumer’s confederates, was to give the signal for the up- 
rising by knocking the mate down. Fifield could accomplish his assign- 
ment only by causing Lord to fall into the sea to be drowned. He was 
willing to knock him down and tie him up, Fifield later testified, but he 
‘shrunk from the idea of murder.’ * So, this attempt also failed. 

On Friday, 25 December 1857, Junior cast anchor to celebrate Christ- 
mas at latitude 37° 58’ S, longitude 166° 57’ E. The vessel was some six 
days sail off the southeast coast of Australia. Junior had been to sea six 
months, and in all that time had not sighted a whale. Discipline on board 
was as rigid as ever, and the food served the men did not improve. Bored, 
frustrated and disgusted, the crew continued to grumble about their 
treatment. 

At about six o’clock that evening, Captain Mellen distributed a small 
glass of brandy to all the men in honor of Christmas. ‘The second mate, 
feeling sorry for the crew, gave Plumer a bottle of gin to pass among 
them.** Then, making certain all positions were fast and that all was 
safe and secure, the officers and most of the men retired for the night. 

Plumer, Fifield, Cartha, Herbert, Cornelius Burns, John Hall and one 
or two others, however, sat around for hours brooding about how cruelly 
fate had handled them. ‘Towards midnight, Plumer, exclaimed: ‘By G-d 
this thing must be done tonight!’ Someone asked what thing and Plumer 
replied, ‘take the ship.’ Then, apparently to fortify his own determina- 
tion and that of his audience, he produced a coconut shell containing the 


22 Boston Daily Courier, 10 November 1858. 
23 Boston Evening Journal, 14 November 1858. 
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gin Lord had given him earlier. Everyone took a drink and plans were 
made.** 

Quickly and silently the men gathered all the whaling guns, hatchets 
and harpoons available. Their plans set, each conspirator took his ap- 
pointed station.” ‘Iwo men were assigned to guard the entrance to the 
crew's quarters. Another two were placed outside the officers’ cabin. 
About one o'clock on the morning of 26 December, Plumer, Cartha, 
Burns, Herbert and Hall crept quietly into the officers’ quarters. Guns 
extra-loaded and cocked, the conspirators silently took aim at each of the 
sleeping men in their berths.*° The muzzles of the guns nearly touching 
the victims, all was ready, and Plumer gave the order to fire. Instantly 
three large balls from a whaling gun wielded by Plumer entered Cap- 
tain Mellen’s left side. The balls penetrated with such force that they 
passed under his ribs and came out at his right side and lodged in the 
cabin wall. Mellen jumped up and exclaimed: ‘Oh My God, what is this?’ 
Plumer replied, ‘God damn you, it is me.’ He then caught Mellen by his 
hair and started whacking at him with a hatchet. Three or four strokes 
finished him and Mellen fell to the floor dead. 

While Plumer was performing his bloody task, John Hall killed the 
third mate, also with a whaling gun. Burns, to make doubly certain Smith 
was dead, ran a boarding knife through him several times. Lord was shot 
and then Cartha insanely tried to carve him up. Using another boarding 
knife, Cartha struck at him repeatedly, but Lord finally managed to catch 
the blade in his hand and bent the point over the berth board. Cartha 
then wildly fired a pocket pistol into Lord’s breast. But by some miracle, 
Lord managed to survive the attacks. Provost was shot six times, but all 
he suffered were flesh wounds in his shoulder. ‘The gun had been held 
so close to his left cheek that its discharge took some of the skin off his 
cheek and set his clothes and the bedding on fire. Stunned by the shots, 
and suffering from loss of blood, the first mate fainted. 

The rest of the crew was awakened by the shooting, and the gang tem- 
porarily abandoned their grisly work to inform the hands of the latest 
events. Although one of them later testified, “We were then made come on 
deck and were made [to] arm ourselves with . . . Harpoons, spades, Axs 

24 Ibid., 10 November 1858. 

25 Although Fifield appears to have been in on the conspiracy from the first, he apparently 


hung back at the last moment and was not implicated to any large degree in the subsequent events. 


26 The following account is drawn principally from Junior’s manuscript log entry of 4 January 
1858. This narrative was dictated by Provost and entered by one of the hands. Since the first mate 
was directly involved in the affair, his version must be used with care. I have accepted his state- 
ments in only those instances where they have been confirmed by other more objective reports. 
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[sic] & other things & were made stand at the Fore Main & Mizzen Hatch- 
ways, *’ they were not unduly disturbed by the turn of affairs. The men 
did not really need much urging to undertake their new duties. Few had 
an abiding sense of loyalty to the officers, and those who did felt it prudent 
to conceal their feelings for the time being. After gorging themselves on 
decent food for the first time in months, they went below and broke into 
the officers’ possessions and appropriated liquors, tobacco and everything 
else they could lay their hands on. All whaling equipment was thrown 
overboard; the officers’ clothing and ‘the Articles on board to recruit ship 
were destroyed.’ 

Provost recovered consciousness during the excitement and confusion 
on deck. He armed himself with a pistol and crept stealthily below to hide. 
Lord was not so fortunate as he was seized as he emerged from the cabin. 
Despite his wounds, he was put in irons and stowed in the forecastle for 
safekeeping. 

The ship-vas taken and Plumer assumed complete charge of its direc- 
tion. The officers’ quarters were on fire. ‘Therefore, Plumer’s first task 
was to direct the hands in quelling the flames. Plumer, once the cabin 
was safe to enter, then assigned some men to dispose of the bodies. A rope 
was fastened to one of Mellen’s ankles and he was hauled on deck. His 
body was weighted down with a heavy chain and cast overboard. The 
same procedure was used with John Smith’s body, except that he was 
weighted down with a grindstone.** 

The mutineers were under the impression that Provost, too, was dead, 
and assigned Anton Ludwig, a not-too-sober seaman, to search for his 
body in the cabin. The cabin was so filled with stifling smoke that Lud- 
wig had a difficult time getting his bearings. His foot touched something 
while he was stumbling about, and he shouted, ‘Another body, hard fast 
to a rope.’ Plumer asked, ‘Large or small whiskers?’ Ludwig replied, 
‘Small whiskers.’ A rope was thrown to him and he fastened it to the 
body. He soon discovered his error, however, for he found that he was 
hauling up the ship’s dog. It had stumbled into the cabin during the 
shooting and suffocated to death when the cabin was set on fire. The in- 
cident, it was later noted, ‘excited the merriest laughter,’ and the men 
‘poked fun at the Dutchman.’” 

With the bodies disposed, the men turned their attention to repair- 
ing the damaged ship. Then, an intensive but fruitless search for Provost 


27 ‘The Proceedings On Deck As I Was Told,’ Junior ms. logbook, 4 January 1858. Italics are 
the original. 

28 Boston Daily Courier, 24 August 1858. 

29 Ibid., 26 August 1858. 
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was begun. Plumer now prayed that the first mate would be located alive 
because he discovered, to his horror, that no one except the hated Provost 
could navigate the ship. Junior was no good to him and his fellow muti- 
neers if it could not be sailed to a safe berth. He wanted to escape to 
Australia, but as far as he knew, Australia could be in any direction; it 
might be six, ten, twenty, or forty days sail away. 

Provost managed to elude his hunters for five awful days. During that 
period he suffered unspeakable pain. Locating some casks of bread and 
water, he managed to subsist on this fare, but it is remarkable that he 
stayed alive. Finally, on 30 December 1857, his hiding place was dis- 
covered, and he was brought on deck. His suffering was so apparent, and 
his appearance so pathetic, that even his captors were moved to pity him. 
‘The foremast hands told him, ‘that if there had been any other person 
with me they could not have told who it was. I was so much altered. My 
hair stood upright from fear of being shot.’ *° 

His captors handled him tenderly and dressed his wounds, but Cartha 
now attempted to have his revenge. Coming up to Provost with a ‘pistol 
cocked and a hatchet raised,’ he struck ‘me on the lame shoulder with the 
Hatchet, & said I am going to shoot you,’ the first mate later recalled. 
He made wild motions with the hatchet and roared, ‘I will cut your nose 
off and kept striking near my face. Plumer told him to keep still and not 
shoot me. But had hard work to hold him back.’ * 

Plumer then took Provost aside and struck a bargain with him. He 
promised him his life and assured him that he would not be harmed 
further. He also promised that the ship would be turned over to him 
again once the mutineers were in sight of land. The first mate, in return, 
was to navigate Junior to Cape Howe, Australia. Provost frankly ex- 
pected to be killed once Junior reached its destination but, having little 
to lose and everything to gain, he agreed to the proposition. 

On Monday, 4 January 1858, Junior hove within twenty miles of land. 
‘Two whaleboats were loaded with food and equipment and all the ship’s 
arms. Surprisingly, now that the time for separation had arrived, Plumer 
kept his promise, and Provost was not murdered. He was forced instead 
to swear on a Bible that he would head the ship for New Zealand. Plumer 
apparently expected that he would then have plenty of time to vanish 
into the Australian interior without trace. 

Provost now asked Plumer for a favor. He was fearful of facing the 
authorities without some evidence that the remaining officers and crew 


30 Junior ms. logbook, 4 January 1858. 
31 Ibid. 
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had not participated in the mutiny. Plumer magnanimously replied that 
he would be delighted to leave a testimonial absolving the innocent of 
blame. ‘The log was brought on deck, and he had William Herbert enter 
in it the following: 


This is to testify that we Cyrus Plumer, John Hall, Richard Cartha, J. Cor- 
nelius Burns and William Herbert did on the night of the 25th of December last 
take Ship Junior and that all others in the Ship are quite innocent of the deed. 

The Captain and third mate were killed and the second mate was wounded 
and taken prisoner at the time. The mate was wounded within the shoulder with 
the balls from a whaling gun and he was obliged for fear of suffocation to take 
himself to the lower hole [sic] where he remained until Wednesday afternoon. We 
could not find him before that but undertook a strict search and found him then. 
We promised his life and the ship if he would come out and surrender without 
any trouble and so he came out. Since he has been in the Ship he has been a good 
Officer and has kept his place. We agreed to leave him the greater part of the 
crew and we have put him under oath not to attempt to follow us; but to go 
straight away and not molest us. We shall watch around here fore [sic] some time 
and if he attempts to follow us or stay around here we shall come aboard and 
sink the ship. If we had not found Mr. Nelson*? the ship would have been lost. 
We are taking two boats and ten men and everything that we want. We did not 
put Mr. Nelson in irons on account of his being wounded but we kept a strict 
guard over him all the time. We particularly wish to say that all others in the 
Ship but we five aforesaid men are quite innocent of any part in the affair. 

Signed 
Witnesses Hugh Duff Cyrus Plumer 
Henry T. Lord — John Hall 
Herman Graf Richard Cartha 
Cornelius Burns 
William Herbert 


Herbert signed the mutineers’ names because the men could not write 
well. As he affixed their names to the document, each man touched the 
pen to give it a sense of legality.** As for the extraordinary document it- 
self, comment would be superfluous. 

Their business aboard Junior completed, the mutineers, and five crew- 
men who decided to throw in their lot with them, bade the men good-by 
and rowed happily to the near-by land. Provost waited until the two 
whaleboats were out of sight and then headed the ship in the direction of 
the nearest port, Horbart ‘Town. This was a violation of the solemn 
oath given to Plumer, but he salved his conscience with the knowledge 
that the oath had been forcibly imposed upon him. The following day 


32 The first mate’s name was Nelson Provost but he signed the ship’s papers as ‘Mr. Nelson,’ 
and he was addressed by the crew as ‘Mr. Nelson.’ 


83 Boston Daily Courier, 12 November 1858. 
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Junior met the brig Martha Ellen, and her captain advised Provost to head 
directly for Sydney. There he could have his wounds attended to proper- 
ly, and he could report the affair to the authorities and to the American 
consul. Provost accepted this advice and on Sunday, 10 January 1858, 
Junior set anchor in the port of Sydney, New South Wales. The long, 
horrible nightmare was over.“ 


III 


News of the Junior mutiny spread quickly through the streets of Sydney 
and set off a wave of alarm. The Australian port was an important pro- 
visioning station for the whaling fleet, and the Australian authorities 
there were aware of the effect the recent events would have on the in- 
dustry if the men were not apprehended quickly. Junior’s crew was in- 
terrogated; then, the steamer //lawana was hastily dispatched to the 
vicinity where the mutineers made their gallant farewell. It did not take 
the police long to catch up with them. 

Plumer and his followers had split up after leaving Junior. Five men 
were assigned to each whaleboat and the two boats sailed in different 
directions. The former boatsteerer, with Charles Stanley, Richard 
Cartha, Jacob Rike and John Hall, landed along a deserted stretch of 
sandy beach near the tiny town of Merembula. Hall immediately took 
off for parts unknown and was never seen again. ‘The remaining four were 
given a pleasant reception by the few settlers in the desolate area. Plumer 
assumed the name ‘Captain Wilson’ and had a gay time. He tantalized 
the residents with stories about his ‘interesting’ and romantic past. 
Plumer made such an impression on the local beauties that he was soon 
aflianced to one of the loveliest neighborhood belles. But his dream of 
peaceful paradise was shattered as word reached the police of the presence 
of strangers in the area. Plumer and his companions were arrested in 
early February and hauled back to Sydney for a hearing.*° 

The remaining five, William Herbert, Adam Canell, Joseph Brooks, 
William Sampson and Cornelius Burns, fared no better. They headed for 
Port Albert but never made it. Their boat had to be abandoned on Gabo 
Island. Burns took off for the interior and was never found. He was be- 
lieved to have been murdered by headhunters who inhabited the region. 
The other four were eking out a miserable existence when the police, 
again tipped off by settlers of the presence of strangers, swooped down 


34 Junior ms. Logbook, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, g, 10 January 1858. 


35 Boston Daily Courier, 24 August 1858; Robert D. Merrill to Lewis Cass, Sydney, 10 Febru- 
ary 1858, Department of State Archives: ‘Despatches from United States Consuls in Sydney, New 
South Wales,’ National Archives. 
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and arrested them in late February. They, too, were sent back to Sydney.*° 

A lengthy court hearing was held in February and March. Depositions 
were taken from Provost, Lord and the crew. Plumer and the other pris- 
oners were carefully interrogated. As a result of this hearing, the authori- 
ties recognized United States jurisdiction in the case. The men were 
turned over to the United States consul to arrange their transportation 
home for trial. The celebrated mutineers were lodged in the local jail 
until proper accommodations could be prepared. 

‘This was a busy time for Robert D. Merrill, the able and conscientious 
American consul. Under his direction, the remaining damage to Junior 
was repaired and the vessel made seaworthy again. Eight sturdy cells were 
constructed in the steerage compartment of the ship for, ironically, the 
prisoners were to be returned to the United States in Junior. A new cap- 
tain was hired because the crew, still burning with hatred for Provost, 
absolutely refused to sail under his command. Five men jumped ship in 
Sydney rather than chance the possibility of having to sail with him. So 
great was the personal danger to Provost that Merrill put him aboard 
another ship heading for America. He feared Provost might not reach 
New Bedford alive if he embarked on Junior." 

Toward the end of April 1858, preparations were completed, and the 
prisoners were placed on board Junior for the long voyage home. Each 


man was heavily manacled and was assigned to one of the newly built 
cells. They remained shackled for the duration of the trip and were not 
allowed to communicate with their fellow inmates. Six soldiers and two 
officers were sent along to prevent trouble.** 


IV 


News of the mutiny reached New Bedford on 5 April 1858. The whal- 
] wa J 

ing capital was horrified. Mutinies were an accepted risk in the whaling 
trade to most New Bedfordites, but the enormity of the Junior affair ap- 
palled even the most sophisticated citizen. ‘The newspapers were full of 
the crime for New Bedford had not had such excitement since the British, 
during the American Revolution, had unsuccessfully attempted to burn 
the town.*® 

Junior arrived in New Bedford on 20 August 1858, after an uneventful 

36 Ibid., 10 March 1858; New Bedford weekly Whalemen’s Shipping List, 20 April 1858. 

7 Robert D. Merrill to Lewis Cass, Sydney, g April 1858, Department of State Archives: ‘“Des- 
patches from United States Consuls in Sydney, New South Wales,’ National Archives. 

38 New Bedford Daily Mercury, 21 August 1858. 


39 New Bedford weekly Whalemen’s Shipping List, 6 April 1858. News of the crime was re- 
ported over a wide area, and the New York Times, 17 April 1858, published a detailed account. 
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voyage, and was given a tumultuous welcome. ‘When the Junior was sig- 
nalized there was considerable excitement in the streets,’ a newspaper 
reported, ‘the arrival of a vessel with such a freight being somewhat new 
in our local history.’ *° Almost the entire population was waiting at the 
docks to greet the vessel. It is no wonder that some of the prisoners sus- 
pected they were being given a hero’s welcome, rather than being viewed 
as alleged murderers and pirates. 

The prisoners were posed for daguerreotypes, and were then intro- 
duced to the crowd. The pictures were later placed in the window of a 
store in the center of town, and the shrine attracted tremendous crowds 
for more than a week. They were then sent on a tour of Cape Cod and the 
Islands. Nantucket staged almost as elaborate an exhibition of the da- 
guerreotypes as New Bedford.** Junior became a tourist attraction and 
thousands of curious citizens visited the ship. ‘No whaler that ever be- 
longed to this port,’ a newspaper observed, ‘has been an object of so much 
interest... .’* 

The prisoners were sent to Boston on 21 August for arraignment before 
a United States Commissioner. A hearing was held in a tiny courtroom 
where, because of the public interest in the case, every seat in the room 
was filled; many of the curious were forced to stand throughout the pro- 
ceedings. The windows were ordered shut to prevent the possibility of 
escape, and the hearing room became so overbearingly hot that some of 
the spectators fainted. “The room was dark,’ a reporter noted, ‘and the 
rattling of the chains by which the prisoners were held together, created 
something of a sensation as they were marched in.’ ** Preliminary testi- 
mony taken, the Commissioner held the men without bail on two charges: 
murder and piracy. 


V 


The arraignment and all subsequent hearings were held in an atmos- 
phere inimical to the interest of Plumer and his confederates. Most Bos- 
ton and New Bedford newspapers were convinced that the men were 
guilty, and they did not conceal their views. ‘In the annals of crime upon 
the high seas,’ one typical editorial declared, ‘we do not know where 
to look for [Junior's] .. . parallel since the days of the buccaneers on the 
Spanish Main.’* A surprised reporter noted at the preliminary hearing 


40 New Bedford Evening Standard, 21 August 1858. 
41 Ibid., 14 September 1858. 

42 New Bedford Daily Mercury, 5 October 1858. 

43 Boston Daily Courier, 23 August 1858. 

44 Ibid., 24 August 1858. 
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that the prisoners ‘appear anything but the hardened villians [sic] their 
crime shows them to be, and this morning appeared to be in the most 
genial and contented humor.’** Another correspondent observed that, 
‘so plain is the case against them that they are as good as dead men.’ ‘They 
were, he continued, ‘a fine-looking set of men as ever scuttled ships or cut 
a throat.... We have not had a multitudinous hanging for years, and the 
United States laws admit of open execution.’ ** 

Hangings, however, could not take place until the men were tried and 
convicted and, much to the dismay of many, the mutineers were given all 
the privileges accorded defendants under the law. Further proceedings 
were postponed until suitable defense counsel could be obtained. This 
took some time to accomplish. Since they lacked funds to hire lawyers, 
the defendants were allowed to choose from a pool of court-appointed at- 
torneys. The best legal talent in Boston thus became available to them, 
and they selected their defenders with care.*’ 

Plumer obtained Benjamin F. Butler and Charles R. Chandler as his 
attorneys. Butler, who was soon to win notoriety for his conduct in the 
Civil War and in the Reconstruction era, was perhaps the best criminal 
lawyer in New England at the time. Now at the peak of his powers, he was 
noted for his unorthodox trial techniques and for his ability to sway 
juries with his masterfully emotional pleadings. Chandler, an extremely 
able criminal lawyer, possessed a fine reputation at the bar. The remain- 
ing defendants secured equally competent counsel.** 

In September, Plumer, Cartha, Herbert and Charles Stanley were in- 
dicted by a federal grand jury on two counts of first-degree murder—that 
of Mellen and Smith—and one count of piracy. Trial was set for 6 No- 
vember 1858. Rike, Canell, Brooks and Samson were considered passive 
bystanders during the mutiny and were, therefore, not indicted at this 
time and did not become involved in the subsequent proceedings. 

All Boston and New Bedford were talking about the case for weeks 
preceding the trial. So much interest was generated that on the trial’s 
opening day, the Boston federal courthouse was jammed to capacity. The 

45 Boston Evening Journal, 23 August 1858. 

46 ‘Tyme’ in the New York Times, 26 August 1858; see also New York Herald, 23 August 1858. 

47 The persistent rumor that Plumer was related to Charles Sumner would not be stilled. The 
New Bedford Daily Mercury, 1 December 1858, learned from an ‘authentic source’ that Plumer’s 
real name was William Y. Sumner and that the sum of ‘one thousand dollars was raised by the 
Sumner family, in the vicinity of Boston, to defray the expenses of employing counsel for his de- 
fense,’ Professor David Donald, of Princeton University, is preparing a definitive life of Sumner, 
and in a conversation with the author in October 1958, doubted the authenticity of the Mer- 


cury’s source. Professor Donald has found no evidence in his researches that the Sumner family 
contributed to Plumer’s defense. 


48 Ms. Records of the Junior Trial: ‘Original Trial Record,’ United States District Courthouse, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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corridors outside the courtroom were clogged with a struggling mass of 
humanity eager to obtain admittance; guards were hard-pressed to main- 
tain order. The crowd made so much noise that the presiding justices, 
Peleg Sprague and Nathaniel Clifford, struggled to maintain judicial 
calm. 

Despite the obvious public excitement and interest, the trial was a 
dull affair. Plumer and the others were tried solely for Captain Mellen’s 
murder, the prosecution holding in reserve the other indictments in the 
event something went wrong at this trial. Day after day, the United States 
District Attorney, Charles Levi Woodbury, and his assistants, ploddingly 
laid before the court overwhelming evidence of the defendants’ guilt. 
Provost, Lord, Fifield and other members of the crew reviewed the bloody 
events aboard the ship.*® Junior’s logbook was entered into the record, 
and the mutineers’ extraordinary confession made a devastating impres- 
sion. The evidence was so overwhelming that Charles Chandler noted in 
his diary after the fifth day of the trial: ‘Mr. Plumer you will get hung I 
think if this is all the truth. I am sorry for you Poor Boy. You must look to 
your God for help for we can not do much hear [sic].’ °° 

‘There was little that the defense could do for the men. Butler and the 
other defense counsel realized from the start that they would not win 
their case. If they could not have the case thrown out on technical grounds 
(Butler tried just that tack by denying United States jurisdiction in the 
affair, attacking the wording of the indictment, etc.),* the best they could 
hope for was a lenient sentence. By emphasizing the cruel conditions that 
prevailed aboard Junior, the defense hoped to arouse the sympathy of the 
jury and the judges. State witnesses in cross-examination testified freely 
to Provost’s inhuman conduct and to the unbelievably bad food served 
the men. The few defense witnesses called confined their testimony ex- 
clusively to the first mate’s behavior and the quality of the food. 

The prosecution took fourteen days to present its case. ‘The defense 
needed but one afternoon. On the sixteenth day of the trial, 26 Novem- 
ber 1858, the defense and the prosecution summed up. Woodbury re- 
viewed the evidence ably, but it was in Butler’s speech that the true sig- 
nificance of the case was revealed. The points he made were to be re- 
peated by others over the years. 

He did not deny the men’s guilt. He freely admitted the charge. How- 


49 The stenographic record of the trial has disappeared, but the Boston Daily Courier printed 
a detailed daily report of the trial. I have used also the accounts in the Boston Evening Journal, 
New Bedford Daily Mercury and the New Bedford Evening Standard. 

50 Department of Justice Records: ‘Junior Case Scrapbook,’ p. 19, Office of the Pardon Attor- 
ney, Case File Record Group 204, Pardon Case A-187, National Archives. 

51 The court overruled every defense objection. Boston Evening Journal, 6 November 1858. 
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ever, Plumer and the others were not guilty of premeditated murder, he 
declared, but of the lesser crime of manslaughter, which was provoked by 
the brutal conditions aboard Junior. Their crime was sordid, but the 
practices of the ships’ owners and the officers serving them were equally 
sordid. He called for laws to protect seamen from the abuse to which they 
were constantly being subjected. “There is no Mrs. Stowe or Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, to depict before the world the horrors of shipboard,’ he noted, but 
‘he thought it would be well for Congress instead of legislating so inces- 
santly for black men, should make an effort for the protection of white, 
who without such protection, are obliged to answer for an act freeing 
themselves from tyranny.’ Heatedly, he urged the jury not to believe that 
‘the merchant commerce of the United States cannot go on if Plumer is 
not hanged.’ ** 

Butler spoke for over five hours. His was an emotional address, and he 
pulled out all stops. The appeal was so effective that a hostile reporter 
was moved to note the ‘feeling and beauty of [his] language.’ At the close 
of his address, ‘he was applauded for a moment by many of the spectators 
whom the eloquence of the advocate had caused for a moment to forget 
the proprieties of the place.’** 

‘The jury, too, was impressed with his speech. They brought in a ver- 
dict of manslaughter for Herbert, Cartha and Stanley. Butler’s persua- 
sive eloquence could not, however, save Plumer who was convicted of 
first-degree murder.** Sentencing was delayed until the other charges 
against the men were resolved. 

Reaction to the trial’s verdict was mixed. Commercial interests and 
their newspaper supporters raged that three of the men had cheated the 
gallows. They feared the effect the relative leniency of the verdict would 
have on discipline in the merchant fleet. They refused to recognize the 
need for reform; their only concern was with the possible breakdown of 
the officers’ control over the seamen.** It was charged that the decision 
was ‘unjustifiable compromise; that one juror refused to agree to a 
verdict of murder in regard to Plumer, unless his fellows would let off 
the other three’ with a manslaughter conviction.** But, they consoled 
themselves, perhaps the next trial would bring a better result, since the 
third mate’s murder indictment was still pending. 

52 Boston Daily Courier, 27 November 1858. 

53 Boston Evening Journal, 26 November 1858. 


54 Ms. Records of the Junior Trial: ‘Memorandum of Verdict, Boston, November 30, 1858,’ 
United States District Courthouse, Boston, Massachusetts. 


55 See Boston Daily Courier, 1 December 1858; New Bedford Daily Mercury, 1 December 1858. 
56 Boston Daily Courier, 21 April 1859. 
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The second Junior trial opened on g April 1859. The District Attorney, 
satisfied that Plumer would be hanged on the basis of his previous con- 
viction, spared him the ordeal of this trial. Only Cartha, Herbert and 
Stanley were tried for killing John Smith, the third mate. After short 
and uneventful proceedings, the trio was convicted of manslaughter.” 


VI 

The four mutineers were sentenced for their crimes on 21 April 1859. 
Plumer was given an opportunity to make a statement before sentence 
was pronounced, and his appeal took a leaf from his brilliant counsel's 
argument. Picturing himself as the victim of the brutality of the mari- 
time service, he begged for mercy because ‘it would not be for the interest 
of commerce to put him to death.’ He reminded the court that he had 
spared Provost’s and Lord’s lives, and if he was executed, ‘the effect of his 
death would be, in any future similar case, to induce mutineers to act up- 
on the maxim, that dead men tell no tales.’ ** 

His plea did not move the judges, and he was sentenced to be hanged 
sometime between the hours of eleven in the morning and one o'clock in 
the afternoon on 24 June 1859. Cartha, Herbert and Stanley were sen- 
tenced to two years and ten months hard labor for their roles in Captain 
Mellen’s murder. In addition, they were fined one thousand dollars 
each.** The penalty for Smith’s murder was a little higher, and the men 
were given three-year sentences and again fined one thousand dollars. 
‘The sentences were to run consecutively.” 

The lines were now drawn between those who hoped to use the Junior 
trial verdicts as a vehicle to promote reform in the merchant marine, and 
those who feared the decline in discipline on board ship because all the 
mutineers were not to be executed. Reformers agitated for commuta- 
tion of Plumer’s sentence. Leniency shown to Plumer, they argued, 
would act as a spur to the shipowners to clean up conditions in the service. 
‘The commercial interests and their allies, on the other hand, were dis- 
turbed by the sentences. Reflecting their reaction, the Boston Daily 
Courier warned that ‘it is not possible to estimate the injurious effect . . . 

57 Ms. Records of the Junior Trial: ‘Circuit Court Records, October 1858, Term,’ pp. 643-647, 
United States District Courthouse, Boston, Massachusetts. 


58 Boston Daily Courier, 22 April 1859. 

58 Ms. Records of the Junior Trial: ‘Original Trial Records,’ United States District Court- 
house, Boston, Massachusetts. 

60 Ms. Records of the Junior Trial: ‘Circuit Court Records, October 1858, Term,’ pp. 645-647, 
United States District Courthouse, Boston, Massachusetts. 

6121 April 1859; see also New Bedford Daily Mercury, 23 April 1859; New Bedford Evening 
Standard, 22 April, 7 July 1859. 
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[of the prison sentences] upon the discipline of our merchant marine.’ 
‘They shuddered to think what would happen aboard whalers if Plumer 
were not hanged. 

Reformers adopted Plumer’s courtroom plea as their central argu- 
ment. They urged clemency because his execution ‘will not arrest muti- 
nies in whaleships while the owners select the meanest men for masters 
& officers because they can get them cheap & while the same owners put 
food on board not fit for men to eat merely because they can buy that 
cheap.’ Plumer’s commutation would be ‘an instructive lesson to such 
shipowners & outfitters, which would redound to the mercy & comfort 
of the thousands of seamen who toil so patiently . .. to increase the wealth 
of New England.’ 

Working alone, the reformers might have failed in their efforts, but 
they were aided by some strong allies. Plumer’s family had connections 
in the New York Democracy, and political figures began to pressure 
President Buchanan.* The country had been swept in the 1840's and 
1850's with a strong anti-capital-punishment movement, and leaders of 
this movement joined in the cry to spare Plumer’s life.** Petitions calling 
for commutation of his sentence were circulated by these diverse ele- 
ments throughout New England and the Middle States. Incredible re- 
sults were achieved in a short period of time. Over twenty thousand 


people signed the petitions in the two months following Plumer’s sen- 
tencing. 

The prospect of possibly displeasing twenty thousand voters made 
James Buchanan hesitate, and on 23 June, he postponed the execution for 
two weeks.” Pressure continued to mount on the President. After con- 
sulting with the Cabinet, he decided on 5 July to commute Plumer’s sen- 
tence to life imprisonment.®® 


62C. F. Winslow to James Buchanan, Washington, 15 June 1859, Department of Justice 
Records: ‘Record Group 204, Records of the Office of the Pardon Attorney, Pardon Case Files, 
Letterbook B,’ National Archives. 

63 John W. Seymour to James Buchanan, Utica, New York, 4 July 1859, Department of Justice 
Records: ‘Office of the Pardon Attorney, Case File Record Group 204, Pardon Case A-187,’ Na- 
tional Archives. 


64 Sheldon H. Harris, ‘The Public Career of John Louis O'Sullivan’ (ms. doctoral dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1958), pp. 105-114, 122-123, 156-157; David B. Davis, “The Movement to 
Abolish Capital Punishment in America 1787-1861,’ The American Historical Review, LXIII 


(October 1957), 23-46; New Bedford Evening Standard, 7 July 1859. 
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65 Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune could not help getting in a dig at Buchanan, even in 
this gesture of mercy, and declared the President would not commute Plumer’s sentence, since he 
was ‘neither an Irishman nor been engaged in the slave-trade piracy.’ Quoted in the Boston 
Daily Journal, 24 June 1859. 

66 Ms. Records of the Junior Trial: ‘Proclamation of James Buchanan, Washington, July 5, 
1859,’ United States District Courthouse, Boston, Massachusetts. at 
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Plumer received the news philosophically. His previous appeals had 
been turned down, and he had ‘given up all hopes of a commutation and 
had made up his mind to die like a man.’ He had even taken the pre- 
caution of becoming baptized a few days before the execution date.” 

If the principal in the case received the news stoically, the shipowners 
did not. Panic bordering on hysteria swept through their ranks. Many 
predicted the end of the whaling fleet now that mutineers could ‘get away’ 
with murder. In the future, they predicted, there would be no holding the 
men in line; discipline on ships would now vanish. ‘The New Bedford 
Whalemen’s Shipping List raved that ‘the influence that has been brought 
to bear on this case is without a parallel . . . the most strenuous measures 
have been resorted to with the view to prejudice the public mind against 
...[Wwhaleship] owners and those in command.’ If the Executive extends 
clemency, it continued, to ‘those who aim to take life and burn our prop- 
erty, the prosecution of the whalefishery will be materially lessened, if 
not wholly abandoned.’ Whaling captains ‘in these days must go well- 
armed, and expecting no favors at home, must exercise their own judg- 
ment for the maintenance of order, the preservation of peace, and pro- 
tection of life.’ 

The Boston Daily Courier seconded the Shipping List’s lament.*° 
Plumer’s commutation, it declared, was a ‘hard blow at the commercial 
welfare of the country.’ If he, ‘who has been guilty of cold-blooded piracy 
and murder, can be rescued from the just fate usually awarded such 
crimes, we might as well haul our ships up and dismantle them at once.’ 
Chaos will prevail, it predicted, because seamen, knowing they could ap- 
peal to popular prejudice, would not hesitate to rebel against their 
officers, and the officers, ‘in case of any difficulty or suspicion of insubordi- 
nation, may be led to feel that their safety requires harsher and prompter 
measure than they were otherwise likely to resort to.’ 


Vill 


The dire predictions of the pessimists did not come true. The bloody 
mutiny on board Junior was symptomatic of the cancer in the American 
merchant marine, but the outcome of the affair brought no immediate 
modification of the existing evils. The trials of the mutineers momentari- 

67 Boston Daily Herald, 7 July 1859. 


6812 July 1859. 
698 July 1859. 
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ly focused attention on the plight of seamen, but the public’s gaze was 
soon to be distracted by the drama of the Civil War. 

Plumer’s commutation did not serve as a landmark in the struggle to 
ameliorate brutality at sea.”° Discipline on board ship remained as harsh 
as before. ‘The hands were treated by their officers with a savagery that is 
incomprehensible today. Venal ships’ agents remained unremitting in 
their efforts to devise new ways for cheating sailors of most of their hard- 
-arned pay. The ships’ owners continued their economizing at the ex- 
pense of the crews’ health and morale. And, as a result, mutinous out- 
breaks plagued the industry for years."* Working conditions for seamen 
did not improve until almost the end of the nineteenth century. In fact, 
it was not until the passage of the LaFollette Seaman’s Act of 1915 that a 
serious effort was made to protect the rights of the men who went to sea. 

The American whaling industry did enter into permanent decline 
shortly after the Junior trials.** Its demise was not due to the light prison 
sentences accorded mutineers, but to Edwin Drake’s momentous dis- 
covery in Pennsylvania, in 1859—a cheaper illuminant than sperm oil: 
petroleum. 

70 Half insane after serving fifteen years, Plumer was pardoned by President Ulysses S. Grant 
in 1874. He, thereafter, faded into obscurity. W. F. Peddrick to the Warden of the Massachusetts 


State Prison (Boston), Washington, 18 July 1874, Department of Justice Records: ‘Record Group 
204, Records of the Office of the Pardon Attorney, Letterbook B,’ National Archives. 


71 The New Bedford weekly Whalemen’s Shipping List reports a mutiny at late as 5 April 1887. 
72 Junior made one more whaling voyage, and her owners then sold her to a New York firm in 
1862. In 1865, she passed into foreign hands. Federal Archives Project, op. cit., II, 135. 


Sheldon H. Harvis, since coming to the New Bed ford Institute of Technology in 1958 as 
Associate Professor of Social Sciences, has become very much interested in New Bed ford’s 
maritime history. He is also writing a biography of Henry Huttleston Rogers, Standard Oil 
pioneer, and editing a collection of letters and the journal of Paul Cuffe concerning voyages to 
Sierra Leone in 1811 and 1815. 
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An Inquiry into the Conduct 
of Joshua Blake 


EDITED BY LINDA and CHRISTOPHER MckhEE 


AVAL historians seeking fuller and more particular knowledge 
of an engagement or the operations of a squadron have repeat- 
edly turned to the courts of inquiry and courts-martial that 

frequently grow out of such events; for, under the fire of question and 
cross-question, details, opinions, conversations, and a hundred things 
unreported, contradicted, or suppressed in the official reports are brought 
out. Commodore Edward Preble’s attack of 3 August 1804 on Tripoli 
and its naval forces is no exception: much detail on the maneuvres and 
encounters of that day came out on 1 and 2 July 1805 when a court of 
inquiry assembled on board the United States frigate President to in- 
vestigate the conduct of Lieutenant Joshua Blake, commanding Gun- 
boat No. 3 during that engagement. A copy of the proceedings of this 
court—which apparently were not available to the editors of the Naval 
Documents Related to the United States Wars with the Barbary Powers—tre- 
cently came to light among the papers of Commodore John Rodgers in 
the Library of Congress.* As far as the contributors know it is the only 
copy of the proceedings in existence; at least there is none among the rec- 
ords of the Navy Department deposited in the National Archives.’ 

‘The court in question was held to determine whether Mr. Blake was 
censurable for having failed to come into close action with the ‘Tripolitan 
gunboats during Commodore Preble’s attack of 3 August. Of his failure 
to bear down upon them there is no question; in his report of the action 
Preble wrote: “The third boat of Captain Somers’ division kept to wind- 

1 The paper is currently to be found in a box marked: ‘Papers of John Rodgers, 1804-1808. 
1. Correspondence, Reports of Courts-Martial [etc.] Box. I [of 3 boxes]. Acc. 8163.’ The John 


Rodgers Papers, though one of the richest naval collections in the material it contains, is rather 
disorganized and confusing to use. 

To apportion credit and blame where they are due, it should be stated that it was the distaff 
member of the editorial pair who had the patience and tenacity necessary to search through the 
vast bulk of the John Rodgers Papers, locate the ‘lost’ proceedings, and then transcribe them. The 
opinions expressed in the editorial note are those of the husband. 

2 Elbert L. Huber, Archivist in Charge, Navy Branch, War Records Division, The National 
Archives, to Christopher McKee, 6 November 1958. 
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ward, firing at the boats and shipping in the harbor; had she gone down to 
his assistance, it is probable several of the enemy’s boats would have been 
captured in that quarter.’* Unoflicial comments were even more un- 
favorable. Said Purser John Darby: ‘Never did the American officers and 
men act with more bravery and enterprise than on this occasion, every 
one being anxious to distinguish themselves in the glory of their coun- 
try’s cause with one exception only, which is a Lieutenant Blake who, it 
is said, did not conduct himself in the manner which he ought to have 
done and is now publicly called a coward by the officers of the squadron.’ ‘ 
‘The upshot of the hostility of his fellow officers—and of Master Com- 
mandant Richard Somers in particular—was that on 7 August Blake sur- 
rendered the command of Gunboat No. g, stating to Commodore Preble 
that while ‘I am able, Sir, to convince every one that the Boat No. 3 was 
placed, and continued, in close action as soon, and as long, as signals and a 
prospect of being of service could justify .. . I feel it my duty to give place 
to some officer that may be more congenial to the feelings of Capt. 
Somers.’ ° Blake’s own defense of his conduct has been best expressed by 
a historian who wrote not too many years after the event: “No. 3 was clos- 
ing fast, but a signal of recall being shown from the Constitution, she hauled 
out of the line to obey and, losing ground, she kept more aloof, firing at 
the boats and shipping in the harbour. .. . This signal [of recall] was bent 
on by mistake and was shown only for a moment, but the fact that it was 
shown was established before a Court of Inquiry, which exonerated Mr. 
Blake from censure.’ ® 

On 23 March 1805 Lieutenant Blake made his first application for an 
official inquiry into his conduct’ and, the summer following, Commodore 
John Rodgers, then commanding the Mediterranean squadron, con- 
vened the court whose proceedings are detailed below. Unfortunately, 
however, the transcript of the court's sessions ends abruptly on 5 July 
1805 with no record of either Blake’s formal defense or of the court’s 
decision. Since Captain James Barron, the president of the court, sailed 
for the United States at noon on 7 July 1805,° in command of the United 
States frigate President, it is the opinion of the contributors that the court 
never concluded its sessions. Cooper, in the passage quoted above, implies 


3 Naval Documents Related to the United States Wars with the Barbary Powers (Washington, 
1939-1945), IV, 295. 

4Ibid., p. 385. 

5 Ibid., p. 386. 

6 James Fenimore Cooper, The History of the Navy of the United States (Philadelphia, 1839), 
II, 43. 

7 Barbary Wars, V, 447-448. 

8 Ibid., VI, 170. 
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that the court pronounced an opinion on the case. It is hard to contradict 
the testimony of so reliable a historian, but the absence of a copy of the 
proceedings in the National Archives and the fact that Rodgers, as con- 
vening officer, should have received a full transcript tend to confirm the 
contributors in their opinion that no report was ever made. 

Regrettable as it is that Blake’s formal defense and the opinion of the 
court cannot be presented, still the record seems well worth publishing 
for the light it sheds on the movements and engagements of the day. 
Moreover, if it contains much that is damaging to Lieutenant Blake’s rep- 
utation, it is also his best hope of exoneration, for it contains the only re- 
corded testimony in his behalf. 


PROCEEDINGS OF A COURT OF ENQUIRY INTO THE CONDUCT OF 
LIEUTENANT JOSHUA BLAKE IN AN ACTION WITH THE TRIPOLITANS ON THE 
gD. OF AUGT. 1804. 

U.S. Ship Constitution 

Syracuse goth June 1805, 
Sir, Having been informd. that many false & malicious reports have been circulated 
respecting my conduct as an Officer, on the 3d. August 1804 off Tripoli, I feel it 
necessary to beg a Court of enquiry may be convened to investigate my conduct.— 
I hope you will pardon me Sir, for requesting it may be as soon as possible, what 
I owe myself as an Officer and a Gentleman, demands that it should immediately 
be determined that I have, or have not that claim. I am Sir, with perfect respect. 


your most Obd. Hble Servt 
Signd/ JosHUA BLAKE 

Comdr. John Rodgers 

U.S. Ship Constitution 

Syracuse goth. June 1805 
Sir, In consequence of the inclosed representation of Lieut. J. Blake (altho pleasd. 
with his conduct since he has been attached to this Ship) I am induced to direct 
as due to himself, his friends, and the Service, that you convene a Court to enquire 
into the merits of the representations with which he alledges that his Character 
has been aspersed and report to me the full extent of Such enquiry, in order that 
I may adopt such measures as the nature of the case requires. 

In order that this unpleasant affair may be fairly and fully investigated, I have 
to desire that you inform the commanding Officers of the respective vessels of the 
Squadron, now in this port, when such investigation is to take place; in order 
that the circumstances may be publicly known to all Officers, whose situations 
could. have afforded them any knowledge of his conduct on the gd. of August 1804. 
the day in his letter to which he alludes. I have the honor to be, Sir 


Yr. Obd. Hble. Servt. 
Signd/ JOHN RopGERs 
P.S. This court of Investigation will be convend on board the U.S. Frigate Presi- 
dent under your Command. 
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Capt. James Barron commanding the U.S.F. President. 
(Circular) Addressd. to Captain Hugh G. Campbell and Captain Charles Stewart— 


U.S. Frigate President Harbr. 

of Syracuse July 1st. 1805 
Sir, In conformity to orders from Commodore Rodgers to me to convene a Court 
of enquiry on the conduct of Lieut. Joshua Blake on the gd. of August 1804 I 
hereby appoint you a member of said Court which will be held on board this ship 
this morning at 10 Oclock. I am with great respect 

Yr. Obd. Servt. 

Signd./ JAMES BARRON 


U.S. Ship President Syracuse Harbr. 
July ist. 1805 
Sir, In conformity to orders from Commodore Rodgers to me to convene a Court 
of enquiry on the conduct of Lieut Joshua Blake on the gd. of August 1804. I 
hereby appoint you Judge Advocate of said Court which will be held on bord 
this Ship at 10 Oclock. I am Sir with Respt 
Yr. Obd. Servt 

Signd./ JAMES BARRON 

Mr. Chas. Wadsworth 


The following Circular was sent to Captain Stephen Decatur Jnr. Captain Isaac 
Hull & Captain John Smith and to Lieut. Michael B. Carroll of the Brig Syren. 
U.S. Ship President Syracuse 
Harbour July ist. 1805 
Sir, Lieut. Joshua Blake having requested that an enquiry might be made into 
his conduct on the gd. of August 1804 while engaged with the Tripolitan Gun 
Boats off Tripoli: Commodore Rodgers has accordingly ordered a Court of en- 
quiry you are therefore hereby summonsed to attend said Court at 10 Oclock this 
day on board this ship as a Witness, with such of your Officers as have any knowl- 
edge of the affair. I am with Respt. 
Yr. Ob. Servt. 
Signd./ CHAs WApsworTH 
Acting Judge Advocate 


At 12 Oclock the Court were convened Viz— 
Capt. James Barron. President 
Capt. Hugh G. Campbell) 
& members 
Capt. Chas. Stewart 
Chas Wadsworth. Judge Advocate 
Mr. Blake being present 
Captain Stephen Decatur Jnr. was called in & duly sworn, who deposeth and says— 
That on the gd. of August 1804 he believes about one oclock. the Signal was 
made by the Commor. to cast off the Gun Boats, the signal having been previously 
made to prepare for Battle. That the GunBoats were in two divisions; one Com- 
manded by himself & the other by Captain Sommers. That Captain Sommerses 
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division consisted of Boats no. 1 Capt. Sommers No. 2 Lieut. [James] Decatur & 
No. 3 Lieut. Blake. Capt. Decaturs division consisted of Boats No. 4 commanded 
by himself No. 5 Lieut. [Joseph] Bainbridge & No. 6 Lieut. Trippe. That when 
the Signal was made to cast off he perceivd. three of our Boats ahead and on the 
lee Bow, the wind about E.S.E. as nigh as I could judge the Boats were about a 
quarter of a mile ahead of me they braild. up their sails and I passd. in about a 
Cables length to winward of them. I observd. that the headmost Boat was No. 2 
at this time, the Enemys line of Boats were on the lee Bow—perhaps about three 
points their most weathermost Boats under Sail was without the Rocks and di- 
rectly ahead which we Steered for. Lieut. Blake hauld. his wind with the intention 
I Supposed to gain our wake—when we came within point-blank Shot of the 
weathermost Boat of the enemy that was under way, I commenced a Fire—which 
was likewise commenced by the other Boats; after the Enemy received eight or ten 
Shot it appeared to me that she had been struck; for she bore up and ran within 
the Rocks; Observeing this I considered it impossible to do any thing with her, 
and bore up and stood for the weathermost of the Boats that were moored in a 
line to Leeward. I was followed by Lieut. Trippe in Boat No. 6, Lieutenant Bain- 
bridge in Boat No. 5 and Lieut. Decatur in Boat No. 2 at the time of my bearing 
up, I discovered no other Boats outside the Rocks, under Sail; a Short time before 
I boarded the first Boat I observed a Boat to winward and astern firing at the 
Boats within the Rocks. I enquired of Lieut. Thorn (who was in my Boat) what 
Boat that was (not knowing but it might be one of my division) he answered that 
he believed it was No. g. I saw nothing further of Mr. Blakes Boat untill after 
I had captured two of the enemys Boats and was Standing out with the Second 
Boat captured in Tow, having previously manned and sent off The first Boat 
Captured. I then Saw Boat No. 3 a considerable distance ahead, and somewhat 
to windward, sailing and pulling off. At this time the Gun Boat captured by Lieut. 
Trippe in No. 6 was to winward, near in shore Pulling off at the same time I ob- 
served some of the enemy’s Boats comeing out which by their manoevers I sup- 
posd. intended to recapture her. Mr. Bainbridge in No. 5 was within hale; I or- 
dered him upto the captured Boats assistance. The Boat that was captured was 
without Sails, and altho I knew that Lieut. Bainbridge could not fetch her, ie 
could fetch between her and the Enemy’s Boats, at the same time Captain Somers 
was nearly a mile to Leward standing in and firing upon the enemy’s Boats that 
were pulling out towards him. The Frigate Constitution at the time had wore and 
was standing off after having engaged the Battery’s to cover the Gun Boats.— 
After the attack each Gun Boat stood out for their respective Ships.— 

Question by Mr. Blake to Captn. Decatur: Did you not observe more than one of 
the Boats in the Passage— 

Ans. No I did not untill our Boats were standing out (which as I before ob- 
served) I supposed were standing out to recapture No. 6 Prize. 

Ques. Did you not observe the signal from the Commodore, for the Gun Boats 
to advance in a line ahead, and a Signal for the Gun Boats to return? 

Ans. I do not recollect the signal for the Boats to advance ahead; The other I 
did not see being at that time boarding the Enemy.— 

Ques. If you saw my Boat, did you not think the posision a favourable one untill 
you saw the three Boats with their sails braild. up? 
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Ans. Yes Sir! I certainly did. 

Question by the Court.—Did the Boat left within the Rocks continue there during 
the time she was fired at by Boat No. 3? 

Ans. During the time that I observed her she continued there.— 

Ques. by the Court.—At the time you saw Boat No. g in the act of Firing at the 
Boat within the Rocks did you observe any other Gun Boats of our Squadron near 
her? 


Answer—No— 

Qu om by the Court. What distance do you Judge Lieut. Blake was from Cap- 
tain Sommers at the time you observed him standing off and Captain Somers en- 
gaging the Gun Boats of the enemy— 

Answer.—TYo the best of my knowledge or recollection he was about one mile 
& an half to windward. 

Question by Mr. Blake. At the time that the last question alludes to was not the 
Prize Boat of No. 6 to winward of me? 

Answer—She was & further observes that Mr. Blake might have gone to the 
succour of Lieut. Trippe in Prize Boat to No. 6 or might have Joined in action 
with Captain Somers who was engaged with five of the Enemys. Gun Boats or to 
have been engaged in the action with me.— 

Question by Mr. Blake to Capt. Decatur.—Do you think that I could have fetched 
Mr. Trippe’s Boat at the time I allude to in last observations? 

Answer. Yes | do.— 

Capt. Isaac Hull was called and being duly sworn deposes & says—That he thinks 
that the Signal for casting off Gun Boats by the Commodore was nearly two 
Oclock. That when cast off Mr. Blakes Boat was the headmost and weathermost 
Boat and after casting off he made all sail for where the most of the enemy’s Gun 
Boats were, untill he got a little more than half way from the Brig to the Gun 
Boats, he Braild. his Sails up & lay by for the other Boats to come up; after the 
other Boats had overtaken him they all Stood in together after which I saw nothing 
of Mr. Blakes Boat to know her from the rest for there was no distinguishing flag 
and the Boats all rigged alike. 

Question by Mr. Blake to Captain Hull—Do you conceive Captain Hull that you 
was in a Situation to have observd. any Boat that might have been out of action— 

Answer—I conceive I was in as good a Situation as any other vessel. I have al- 
ready Said that after you had made sail with the other Boats I could not dis- 
tinguish Boats.— 

Question. From the Situation in which you left me until you took me in tow 
again do you believe that I could have been to Westward or Northwd. or outside 
of the Constitution? 

Answer.—You was not outside of the Constitution during the action. 

Question.—Do you remember whether I was the first or the last or the middle 
of the Boats that were taken in tow and if the Argus was not in as favourable a 
position as any other to take me in tow after the action? 

Answer. He was about the middle. The Argus was not as near as some vessels, 
but nearer than others at the time of takeing you in tow.— 

Question. From what you saw of the working of the Gun Boats did you suppose 
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it possible for them to Beat or Row to Windward with the Wind and Sea we had 
that day. 

Answer—Having never been in a Gun Boat it is impossible for me to say whether 
they could or could not. 

Question. Did you see the signal of recall made? 

Answer—Yes I did.— 

Ques. Did you see No. 3 making for the Argus before that signal was made? 

Ans. No I did not.— 

Question by the Court to Captain Hull: Did you observe any of our Gun Boats 
standing off at the time Captain Sommers was standing towards the enemy’s divi- 
sion to Leward and engaging them? 

Answer. No I did not.— 

Question by Mr, Blake—Have you any recollection during the action how many 
of the Enemys. Gun Boats, were in the passage—if any?— 

Answer—Vhere were some, but how many I do not know.— 

Capt. Smith being called in and duly sworn deposes, and says— 

My situation and employment did not enable me to know much of Mr. Blakes 
conduct on that day.—This I know that from the situation in which his Gun Boat 
(No. 3) was cast off he was enabled to have done as much as the other Gun Boats.— 

Question by Mr. Blake to Captn. Smith—Do you suppose at the time you Fired at 
Mr. Trippe’s Prize, that I could have fetched her? 

Answer—I do not now recollect your position. 

Quesin.—Do you recollect of their being a Signal made for the recall of the Gun 
Boats? 

Answer—I cannot positively say.— 

Question by the Court: Did you observe any of our Gun Boats standing off at the 


time Captn. Sommers was standing towards the Enemys division to Leward and 
engaging them? 


Answr.—I cannot positively say: my memory does not Serve me.— 

Question by the Court—Was the Boat that Lieut. Blake commanded in close action 
during the gd. of August or not? 

Answer— 1 do not know.— 

Question by the Court—Did you observe any of the enemy’s Gun Boats to winward 
and outside of the Rocks at the time the Gun Boats were engaged with the Enemy— 

Answer—I did.— 

Question—What number? 

Ans. 1 do not remember. 

Question—Did they remain there or were they driven into the harbour? 

Ans. 1 do not recollect.— 

Questn. Did you observe No. 3 without the Constitution during the action; or 
out of action while other Boats were engaged? 

Ans.—To the best of my knowledge or recollection Capt. Somers was engaged 
in shore at the period of my seeing Mr. Blake a little off shore of the Constitution.— 

Lieut. John ‘Trippe being called in and duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I recollect when the Boats were cast off I observd. that Boat No. 3 in which Mr. 
Blake was in a good situation he was ahead of me. I observed afterwards his sails 
braild. up.—He was then far enough to winward (in my oppinion) to fetch the 
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weathermost Boat of the Enemy that were moord.—I discovered him afterwards 
to Leward standing out and believd. him to have had it in his power at that time 
to have come to my assistance. He had it also in his power to go down to Captn. 
Sommerses Boat which was to Leeward of him. After I had got some distance out 
I believe nearly out of GrapeShot Mr. Blake came within hale of me and offered 
a Rope which was thrown to me but I missed catching it when Mr. Blake left me.— 
I did not observe Mr. Blake afterwards.— 

Question by Mr. Blake to Mr. Trippe.-—Do you recollect after you missd. catching 
the Rope, my attempting to Stay an could not? 

Answer—I do not.—I did not observe you afterwards.— 

Question by the Court—Did you observe any of our Gun Boats Standing off at the 
time Capt. Somers was standing towards the enemys. division and engaging them?— 

Answer. I observed Mr. Blakes Boat Standing off while Mr. Somers was engaged 
with the enemy. 

Question. Did you observe any of the enemys. Gun Boats to winward and out- 
side of the Rocks at the time our Gun Boats were engaged with the enemy? 

Answer.—I do not recollect any Boats to winward at the time we were engaged— 
previous to our engaging there was one Boat to Winward which got into the 
Harbour.— 

Questn. Was the Boat that Lieut. Blake commanded in close action during the 
gd. of August, or not? 

Answer.—I did not see him in close action.— 

Question by Mr. Blake. Did you not observe after you had captured the enemys. 
Boat three Boats of the Enemy’s outside of the Rocks? 

Answer—I cid not.— 


Quesin. At the time you saw my sails braild. up, did you not see others in the 
same situation? 


Answer—I saw Mr. Bainbridge’s in No. 5 but whether at the Same time yours 
was or not I do not now recollect.— 


Question.—At the time you saw me standing off was it after you had captured 
the Gun Boat? 

Answer—It was.— 

Question by the Court—Was it before or after he attempted to take you in tow, 
that you observed him Standing off when Captain Somers was engaged with the 
enemy.— 

Answer—It was—before. 

Question by Mr. Blake—Did you observe the Signal of recall of the Gun Boats? 

Answer—I did not.— 

Question—Did you see the Signal for the Boats to advance in a line ahead? 

Answer—I did not or I do not now recollect it. 

Question by the Court—Did you observe the Boat commanded by Lieut. Bain- 
bridge in close action during that day? 

Answer—I observed her close in with the Batterys having her yard shot away; 
but whether he was engaged with Boats or Battery’s I do not know.— 

Question by Mr. Blake—Do you suppose at the time the Vixen fired a shot at you 
(after I had offered you a Rope) that I could have fetched you? 
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Answer.—The Vixen did not fire at me after you had offered me a Rope, it was 
before.— 

Questn. At the time the Vixen fired at you, was there any Boat to winward of you. 

Answer—No, there was not. 

Question—At the time the Vixen fired at you, was there not two or three enemy’s 
boats in the Passage? 

Answer—There was.— 

Question—At the time of your attack on the Enemy’s Gun Boats, did you observe 
others at anchor in the Same Place.—Making their escape to the harbour? 

Answer—I do not recollect of seeing any of them get into the harbour.— 

Mr. Thorne being admitted and duly sworn deposes & says— 

At the time the signal was made to attack the enemy’s Boats and Battery’s Nos. 
2, 3, 5, & 6 wore ahead, we advanced under our Lattine Sails, the Boats ahead 
were laying to except No. 6. We came up with and passed them, when Nos. 2, 5, 
& 6 made Sail & with No. 6 Stood in with us. We stood on to the harbour engag- 
ing those of the enemy behind the Rocks. When our Gun would no longer Bear 
on them we bore up for the Boats that were anchored off the harbour, to leward 
of us, about that time Capt. Decatur enquired of me what Boat that was on our 
weather quarter. I told him I did not know whether it was No. 6 or No. 3 as both 
of them were in that direction about that time Mr. Blake hauld. upon a wind 
which was the last I saw of him untill Captn. Decatur (in whose Boat I was) had 
captured the Secon Boat and was Standing out with it. 

Question by Mr. Blake. Did not No. 3 make Sail on a Wind at the same time with 
No. 2 & 5.— 

Answer—She did not as soon.— 

Question—When you run down for the Boats at anchor how many of the enemys 
Boats do you suppose were under Sail to winward? 

Answer—I do not know exactly, I recollect two at which our Shot were directed. 

Question—From the position I was in laying to do you Suppose by hauling my 
Wind that I could have more than fetched the enemy’s Boats that were under 
Sail to winward? 

Answer—1 should suppose it impossible to get at them but you might have 
fetchd. to winward of the entrance of the channell. 

Question by the Court—Was Captain Somers nearer the enemy’s Boats & Battery’s 
at the time you obsd. Lieut. Blake haul his Wind than him? 

Answer. I did not observe Captain Sommers at that time. 

Question by the Court. Did you observe Boat No. 3 in close action during that day? 

Answer. I did not.— 

Question by Mr. Blake—Do you remember the time the Signal of recall was made? 

Answer—I do. The Signal of recall was made after we had captured the Second 
Boat and had her in tow. 

Question by the Court. Did you observe any of our Gun Boats standing off at the 
time Captain Somers was Standing towards the Enemy’s division to leward and 
engaging them? 

Answer—We were too much engaged ourselves at that time, I did not observe. 

Question—When you observed the Signal of recall made, what distance do you 
judge Lieut. Blake was from the enemy’s Gun Boats and Batteries? 
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Answer—About half a mile Standing off shore. 

Quesin. by Mr. Blake—Are you positive, Mr. Thorne, that you correctly know 
the time of the different Signals made nearly together—the Signal of recall & 
annulling Signal? 

Ans. I am not, I do not remember the annulling Signal. 

Question—Do you remember seeing any Signal between the Signal of Recall and 
the Signal to tow the Boats? 

Answer—I do not.— 

Question by the Court. Did you observe at the time, or previous to the Signal of 
recall being made, any of our Gun Boats near or outside of the Frigate Constitution? 

Answer—I do not recollect.— 

Question—During the action was Gun Boat No. 3 in a Situation to have gained 
the station occupied by our Boats then engaging? 

Answer. She was, in a very favourable one. 

At 1% past 6 the Court adjournd. untill 10 Oclock next day. 


JuLy 2D. 


10 Oclock am. the Court having convened and Mr. Blake present—Mr. Robt. 
T. Spence being called into court and duly Sworn deposes and says—The Signal 
for casting off Boats was as nigh as I can now recollect about 2 Oclock pm. I ob- 
served the weathermost Boats shortly afterwards Standing in and open their 
Fires on the Batteries. Shortly afterwards I observed all of our Boats except one 
in close action with the Enemys Gun Boats. One of those in action was seperated 
from the rest and engaged with Several of the Enemy to leward. I enquired of 
Capt. Robbinson in the Bombard what Boat he Suposd. that was not in action 
running down. He obsd. to the best of my recollection, after looking with the 
Glass, that it was Mr. Blakes Boat. I then saw this same Boat under our Starboard 
Bow with her sails Braild. up which appeared to be endeavouring to get ahead 
to westwd. directly off shore. At this time there being a very heavy Sea I thought 
her unmanageable. 

Question by Mr. Blake—Did you see any other Boat beside the one under the 
round Battery make a Signal during the action. 

Answer—To the best of my recollection I did; one other.— 

Questn. How was the Bombards head at the time you saw the Boat with the 
Lattine Sail braild. up. 

Answer—Towards the Town.— 

Question—Was the Bombard you was on board of to winward or Leward of our 
Gun Boats generally at the time you saw this Boat with her Sails Brailed up on 
your Starboard bow? 

Answer—To Leeward.— 

Question—Do you Suppose She was endeavouring to get off shore with her sails 
brailed up? 

Answer—I did suppose she was.— 

Question—Did you ever see No. 3 to leeward of the round Battery? 

Answer—Yes I think I did but will not speak positively. 

Questn. Did you see No. 3, to know her, out of action? 

Answer—I saw a Boat but could not tell what number. 
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Question by Mr. Blake—Did you Se a Signal by the Commodore for the Gun Boats 
to form a line ahead? 

Answer—No I did not.— 

Question—Did you see a Signall of recall from the Commodore during the action? 

Answer—I did.— 

Question by the Court—At the time you observed the Boats in close action with 
the Enemy and one of our Boats Standing off, was the Gun Boat Signal No. 56° 
flying on board the [Constitution]. 

Answer. I do not recollect.— 

Question—What distance do you judge Lieut. Blake was from Captain Somers, 
at the time you observed him standing off and Captain Somers engaging the 
Enemies Boats? 

Answer—I cannot tell. 

Question—Do you know that the Boat which you say did not come into action, 
was the Boat commanded by Lieut. Blake? 

Answer—No I do not. 

Question by Mr. Blake—Did you observe anyone of our Gun Boats out of action 
during the whole action? 

Answer—They were all within Gunshot.— 

Question—What was the position of the Boats you Supposed to be the farthest 
from the Enemy during the whole action? 

Answer—I cannot say, as position varied. 

Questn. At the time you saw the Boat on your Starboard Bow (of course to 
Leward) was there any other of our Boats to leward of you? 

Answer—To the best of my recollection there was none. 

Question by Mr. Blake—Did you observe any of our Gun Boats out of close action 
on the gd. of Augt. previous to the Signal of recall being made by the Commodore? 

Answer—Yes I did.— 

Quesin. Do you know what Boat or Boats they were? 

Answer—No I do not.— 

Question—Was the Boat that you saw out of close action, at any time in a situa- 
tion to enable her to stand into close action? 

Answer—Yes She was, when I first saw her. 

Question by Mr. Blake—Do you know positively that there was a Signal during 
the whole of the day, beside the Signal No. 56? 

Inswer—I do not recollect.— 


Mr. Budd being called into court and duly sworn, deposes and Says that he 
does not perticularly recollect any thing of the Gun Boats, his duty being to look 
out for Signals from the Commodore.— 


Question by Mr. Blake—~Were the Signals now before the Court (belonging to 
Captain Stewart) the only Signals from the Commodore on the gd. of August 1804.— 

Answer—They were.— 

Mr. Deacon being called into Court and duly sworn deposes and Says—I do not 
perticularly recollect any thing of Mr. Blakes Boat after we all cast off untill we 
had Captured the Boat taken by No. 6. I then recollect of seeing Mr. Blakes Boat 


9 Signal no. 56 was ‘Join Company soon as possible.’ (Library of Congress, Edward Preble Pa- 
pers, Signal Book, 1803-1804, tol. 70-76, ‘Signals for Gun & bomb vessels.’) 
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Standing off Shore, without us. I hailed him and requested that he would go to 
the assistance of Mr. Trippe, whether he went or not, I do not know.— 

Question by Mr. Blake—At the time you haild. me did you not cross my Bow and 
go to winward? 

Answer—No I did not.— 

Question by the Court—At the time you saw Mr. Blake Standing off shore, without 
you, do you know where Captain Somers was? 

Answer—I do not now recollect the position he was in. 

Question by Mr. Blake—At the time you haild. me what distance do you Suppose 
I was from the Enemy. 

Answer—About musket Shot.— 

Question—Do you recollect of seeing any Signal from the Constitulion previous to 
your hailing me? 

Answer—I do not except the Signal to cast off.— 

Question. Did you see any Signal of recall during the action? 

Answer—I did not.— 

Question—At the time you hailed me, was Gun Boat No. g evidently out of action? 

Answer—She was.— 

Question by the Court—Were any other of our Gun Boats in action at this time? 

Answer—Yes Captain Decatur in Gun Boat No. 4 was in the act of boarding the 
Second Boat.— 

Question—Could Gun Boat No. g at the time you Spoke Mr. Blake, have stood 
in to the assistance of the Boats engaged? 

Answer—She could.— 

‘Tie Court at 12 Oclock adjourned untill tomorrow at 6 Oclock pm. to enable 
Mr. Blake to make his defence.—At 14 past 6 pm the Court having met according 
to adjournmet and Mr. Blake being present, informd. the Court that in conse- 
quence of his not having been served with a copy of the proceedings of the Court 
untill about an half an hour Sine he requests further time, which the Court ac- 
cordingly granted, and adjourned untill Friday the 5th Inst. at g Oclock am. At 
g Oclock am. July 5th The President of the Court an Capt. Stewart having opened 
the Court agreeable to adjourmt. the following Letter was presented from Capt. 
Campbell. 

Constellation July 5th 1805 

Captain Campbell presents his respectful compliments to the Court of enquiry, 
and requests that Indisposition must plead his apoligy for not attending this 
morning. 

In consequence of the foregoing request the Court immediately adjournd. untill 
Captain Campbell reports himself well enough to attend, at which time Mr. Blake 
will be notified.— 


Christopher McKee is Catalogue Librarian in the Cyrus Hall McCormick Library of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. He ts currently working on a biography of Commodore Edward 
Preble. Mrs. McKee is writing a biography of Commodore Isaac Hull. The present article 
is a by-product of the research they are doing for their books. 
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Notes 


‘THE VOYAGE OF THE Kanrin Maru, 1860 


A Postscript 


WHEN the Japanese Government first 
decided to send an Embassy to a civilized 
power, the U nited States was selec ms to 
receive it and Flag Officer Josiah Tatt- 
nall of the East India Squadron was or- 
dered to afford passage. Mr. Brooke’s ex- 
cellent article in Neptune for July 1960, 
on the voyage across the Pacific of the 
advance party in Kanrin Maru to an- 
nounce the approach of the Embassy 
requires no comment. My purpose, is to 
briefly report the adventures of the Em- 
bassy and suite, who sailed two days 
after Kanrin Maru in the U. S. Steam 
Frigate Powhattan, commanded by Cap- 
tain George F. Pearson. 

The voyage of the Japanese Embassy 
to Washington was long and tedious. 
The first stage to Panama via Honolulu 
and San Francisco was made in Powhat- 
tan, At Panama, the dignitaries were 
transported across the Isthmus, where 
they boarded U. S. S. Roanoke at Aspin- 
wall for Hampton Roads via Staten Is- 
land, New York. At Old Point Comfort, 
the Navy relinquished its transportation 
responsibilities, and the Embassy made 
the final stage to Washington in the 
chartered steamer Philadelphia. 

On 5 February 1860, Powhattan was 
lying at Yedo, Japan, and, according to 
her log: ‘Received on board a quantity 
of treasure for the Japanese Embassy 
also 18 boxes (containing presents) for 
the Pre sident of the United States.’ As 
in the case of Kanrin Maru, certain prep- 
arations had to be made to feed the 
Japanese passengers. Powhattan’s log re- 
veals: ‘A number of Japanese employed 
fitting up a galley for the use of the 
Japanese Embassy.’ During the next few 


days, Powhatitan took on board ‘21 boxes 
of money, a quantity of rice and po- 
tatoes, six baskets of champagne and 
a large amount of Japanese baggage.’ 
There were seventy-two people compris- 
ing the Embassy and suite, so we can ap- 
preciate the labors of the American 
sailors in handling and stowing this 
impedimenta. 

On 9g February 1860, the log entry 
reads: ‘From Meridian to 4 p.M. The 
Japanese Commissioners and suite came 
on board to take passage to the United 
States. Fired a salute of 17 guns with 
the Japanese flag at the fore. Employed 
receiving baggage and stores.’ The after- 
noon of ‘the same day, Powhattan got un- 
derway and dropped down the Bay to 
Yokahama, where she remained for sev- 
eral days taking in additional stores and 
making ready for sea. On 12 February: 
‘exercised the Marine Guard by request 
of the Chief Commissioners.’ Powhattan 
sailed the following day and, because of 
a rough passage to Honolulu, the log 
makes no further mention of the Japa- 
nese until Hawaii was raised on 5 March 
when the log charitably noted: ‘Japa- 
nese Amb: ssadors and suite landed at 
once under a salute of 15 guns from the 
ship.’ 

Powhattan laid over in Honolulu for 
thirteen days repairing leaks, pumping 
ship and taking in coal. While the Japa- 
nese were resting on shore, 17 March, 
‘King Kamehameha IV aad the ship, 
manned yards and saluted with 21 guns 
(Royal Hawaiian ensign at the main) 
on his arrival and departure from the 
steamer.’ On 18 March, the Commis- 
sioners re-embarked and Powhattan de- 
parted for San Francisco. The passage 
to California was uneventful except for 
several entries in the log of punishment 
being awarded seamen for ‘stealing saki 
from the Japanese Commissioners.’ San 
Francisco was reached 29 March, and 
the afternoon of the same day, Powhatan 
moved to Mare Island and moored 
alongside a wharf in the Navy Yard. 
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oe Robert B. Cunningham 
U.S Commandant of the Mare Island 
Navy 1 ‘ard, called on the Commissioners 
and bade them welcome to the United 
States, little realizing what their visit 
would hold for him two days later, as re- 
flected by the log: ‘From 8 to Meridian. 
At 11, the Japanese Commissioners went 
on board the steamer Alert for San Fran- 
cisco. The U. S. S. Independence saluted 
the Japanese Embassy with 17 guns. 
Cheered ship as the . Alert passed, hoisted 
the Japanese flag at the main and com- 
menced firing a salute. At the first gun, 
Captain Cunningham passed near on 
the wharf and was severely wounded by 
the discharge. Ceased firing. Employed 
coaling. Furled sails.’ 

Powhattan sailed from Mare Island 7 
April for Panama where she arrived on 
the twenty-fourth. ‘The Japanese must 
have been poor sailors, for they were put 
ashore at every opportunity and Pana- 
ma was no exception, although the log 
makes no mention of rough weather. 
The Embassy and suite were transported 
across the Isthmus to Aspinwall where 
they boarded the U. S. Steam Frigate 
Roanoke on 25 \pril, the ship getting 
underway the following day. A brief 
stop was made at Porto Bello for water 
and the Japanese were landed for a few 
hours on shore. The next morning, 
Roanoke sailed for Staten Island, which 
was reached g May. No reason is given in 
the ship’s log or in the report of ‘the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for this short stop off 
Staten Island. 

Hampton Roads was raised 12 May 
and the log for the following days gives 
the last intelligence of the Japanese 
Embassy and suite: ‘At 9, the steamer 
Philadelphia came alongside with the 
Naval Commission appointed to receive 
the Japanese Embassy composed of Cap- 
tains Dupont, Lee and others. At 1, the 
Philadelphia having received on board 
the suite and baggage of the Japanese 
Embassy, dropped astern of us lying to 
a hawser from our quarter, the vy: ards 
were manned and the Ambass: mee hav- 
ing gone on board, a salute of 17 guns 
was fired in their honor. At 4:30 the 


steamer Philadelphia having the suite on 
board cast off. Manned the riggin and 
cheered ship. At 5:15 upon their land- 
ing at Old Point, a salute was fired in 
their honor of 17 guns. At 6:30, the 
steamer Philadelphia started for Wash- 
ington.’ 

With the three 


this brief account, 


months voyage of the ]: apanese Embassy 
and suite from Yedo in vessels of the 
United States Navy ended at Hampton 
Roads on 13 


May 1860. 


EDGAR K. THOMPSON, CAPTAIN U.S.N. (RET.) 


1 HE SAN MARTINO MusSEUM 


It is unfortunate that Dorothy and M. 
V. Brewington failed to see, while in 
Naples, the San Martino Museum. This 
is unfortunate on three counts. They 
missed the opportunity of visiting an 
old monastery full of charm, they missed 
a surprisingly varied collection of local 
(including maritime) history and, last 
but not least, they missed the chance of 
obtaining a crow’s nests view of the Gulf 
of Naples, from Posillipo to Capri; a 
view reminiscent of the chilometric 
drawings of Antonio Senape. 

San Martino was, up to the day when 
the unification of Italy brought about a 
confiscation of buildings belonging to 
religious orders, a Carthusian monas- 
tery. Begun in 1325 under Charles 
d’Anjou it was finished in 1368. About 
1580, at the initiative of the Prior Severo 
Turbolo, imposing enlargements were 
executed by the Florentine architect 
Dosio and the sculptor Fanzago. Under 
the direction of the latter the most fa- 
mous artists of the day were commis- 
sioned to work, and the Certosa soon 
became the richest and most expressive 
example of the Neapolitan baroque 
period. 

The maritime section is contained in 
the first four rooms, just across the small 
cloister which provided the entrance to 
the monastery. Here is the largest col- 
lection of J: cob Philipp Hackert paint- 
ings I have ever scen assembled under 
any one roof. He was a German (1737- 
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1807) who, having studied painting in 
Berlin, exercised the art in Rome, 
Naples and Florence. 

This was the time when Winckel- 
mann was writing and classical revival 
would soon influence the painters of the 
time. In this climate Hackert went 
about painting the various harbors of 
the kingdom of the two Sicilies with a 
simplicity which is entirely remarkable. 
Other paintings decorate the walls of 
these rooms. ‘They are all pertaining to 
the maritime history of Naples from the 
seventeenth century on. There is a 
water color dated 1866 that pictures 
U.S. S. Colorado in the Gulf of Naples. 
Another painting of Real Ferdinando the 
first steamboat to appear in the Mediter- 
ranean in 1818. 

The showcases in the center of the 
rooms contain a great number of models 
of various vessels built in the shipyard 
of the kingdom or, if built elsewhere, 
belonging to the navy or merchant ma- 
rine of the Kings of Nz iples. The prize 
item, for me, at least, is the twenty-four 


oar boat, rich in intaglios, golden dec- 
orations, allegoric paintings (by Fran- 
cesco de Mura) which Ch: irles III (1716- 


1788) used when taking part in parades 
by the sea. It is about sixty feet long and 
nine wide. 

The maritime collection of San Mar- 
tino houses about one hundred and ten 
items; hundreds of other items in the 
museum, even if not classified as of mari- 
time interest, have deep implication 
with the maritime tradition of the city. 

But maritime history is not seen at 
San Martino alone. Naples being a city 
which has not greatly changed, at least 
in the popular areas around the harbor, 
maritime history is felt in the zone be- 
tween the new maritime station and the 
church of the Carmine. Strolling in its 
streets, history comes to life in the form 
of monuments and buildings which 
have remained silent but proud witness 
of an era gone by. 

Yes, the Brewingtons have missed 
lot. Hope they will revisit Naples. 


ALDO CASELLI 


NOTES 


FLOGGING THROUGH THE SQUADRON 


ConTRARY to general belief, corporal 
punishment inflicted on enlisted men of 
the U. S. Navy in the old days equalled 
the Royal Nav y in savagery and sever ity. 
Not only was flogging freely applic d up 
to 300 lashes with the cat o’ nine tails, 
but offenders were often flogged through 
the Squadron; branded on the right 
cheek with the letter ‘D’ for desertion; 
branded on the hip; half of their 
head and one eyebrow shaved clean; 
drummed ashore under a gallows in a 
boat with a halter around the neck; 
chained upright to a stanchion during 
daylight hours and in double irons at 
night: bread and water diet for thirty 
days and wearing a twenty-four- pound 
ball and chain on the left leg for the peri- 
od of the sentence. Officers fared a bit 
better. A reprimand on the quarterdeck 
before the entire ship’s company was the 
usual punishment but, in serious cases, 
buttons were cut from the uniform and 
the officer publicly dismissed in dis- 
grace from further service in the Navy. 

Either through shame or ignorance, 
the Navy admits to only one instance of 
hanging at the yardarm and this in Pe 
case of the alleged mutiny in the U. 
Brig Somers. There are many caidas 
cases of yardarm hangings mentioned in 
ship logs and in proceedings of Naval 
Court Martials on file in the National 
Archives. 

An extract from the log of a man-of- 
war in 1835 furnishes an example of 
flogging through the Squadron: 

Remarks and Occurrences on board the U. S. 
Ship of the line Delaware, John B. Nicholson, 


Esq, Commander. Bearing the Broad Pendant 
of Commodore Daniel T. Patterson. 


Port Mahon, Saturday January 24. 1835. 


From 8 to Meridian. Fresh breezes from the 
N and E and pleasant. Received on board 6302 
Ibs of rice. Made signal No. 180. At 12 called all 
hands to witness punishment and punished the 
following men. John Jones grd (Sea) and Peter 
S. Mohler (Sea) who had been sentenced by a 
Court Martial to receive 150 lashes, were 
brought to the gangway for punishment. Fifty 
lashes were remitted by the Commander in 
Chief who directed that 25 lashes should be in- 
flicted on board the Delaware, Potomac, John 
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Adams and Shark. The sentence in the case of 
Jones was carried into execution. Mohler re- 
ceived 25 lashes on board of this ship and 10 
lashes on board the Potomac, the remaining 
number was remitted by the advice of the sur- 
geon. 


‘The offense for which these two men 
were sentenced to be flogged through the 
Squadron was striking the Midshipman 
of the watch. 


FDGAR K. THOMPSON, CAPTAIN U.S.N, (RET.) 


SEVEN RopEs 


In = when the wind was wail- 
ing 
Old bo’s’ns yarned of serve and splice, 
Of wagers won by mighty sailing, 
O! whip. and warp, of trim and trice. 


No more are clippers trade-wind 
driven; 
We scarce remember, save in rhymes, 
‘The names their riggings all were 
given— 
Lost lingo of hard-bitten times. 


A maze of flax and coir and cotton, 
Of ramie, sisal, hemp and jute, 

The very twists and lays forgotten, 
Since steam and diesel won repute. 


We class their sheets and 
braces, 
Their lifts and lanyards, vangs and guys, 
As ropes that ran to mystic places 
And sinewed spars in multi-plies. 


halyards, 


But take a full-rigged ship, from mas- 
ter 
Down to the boy, they knew each one, 
And how to haul or pay it faster 
Or reeve or snub or let it run. 


Yet ‘ropes’ as such they had but seven 
In all that lexicon of lines, 
That cobweb spun from deck to 
heaven, 
Which Knight in ‘Seamanship’ defines: 


‘Man rope,’ on gangway to the land- 


ing; 
‘Foot rope,’ the beckets under yard 
To furl and reef—a risky standing! 
They held their swabs in light regard. 


‘The ‘top rope’ swayed topm’st for 
staying; 
The ‘bolt rope’ edged the cloth for 
roach; 
The ‘bell rope’ was for watch and 
praying; 
The ‘wheel rope’ whirled to save a 
broach. 


There was one more, and it no piker, 
I’d like to’ve been it if I could, 
The ‘back rope’ of the dolphin 
striker— 


That tough and trusty stick of wood. 


From sheer of bow past bobstay bend- 
ing, 
It held the jib boom to its search 
For new horizons, never ending, 
And foiled the sea at plunge or jJurch. 


It’s gone the way of all its brothers; 
It did its job, not best or worst, 

But on the voyage with all the others 
It led the rest and. did it first. 


THORVALD S. ROSS 


A TALE OF Two FLAGs 

ON 25 September 1830, warships of sev- 
eral nations were at anchor in the har- 
bor of Rio de Janeiro with the senior 
ofhcer present a French Admiral with 
the white standard powdered with fleur- 
de-lys of the Bourbons hoisted in a 
frigate. What happened on this day and 
the following can best be related by 
quoting >from the log of one of the Amer- 
ican men-of-war anchored on the scene: 


Remarks on board the U. S. Ship Vandalia, 
Charles Boarman Esq, Commander. 


Rio de Janciro, Saturday 25 September 1830. 
From Meridian to 8 P.M. Moderate sea breezes 
and pleasant. At 4:20 committed the remains 
of Nathaniel Cummings to the earth. Four car- 
penters from the Hudson employed making 
lockers in the Steerage. 

From 8 to Midnight. Fresh breezes and passing 
clouds. 

From Midnight to 4 A.M. Moderate land airs and 
cloudy. 

From 4 A.M. to 8 A.M. 
S and hazy. 
crew. 


Light breezes from the 
Received fresh provisions for the 
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From 8 A.M. to Meridian. Moderate breezes from 
the S and W and cloudy. 

At 10:30 a heavy squall. Sent the top gallant 
yards on deck and got the sheet anchor ready 
for letting go. A French frigate arrived with the 
tricoloured ensign hoisted. 

Sick: 20 


The incoming French man-of-war was 
the brig L’Jnconstant and before she 
could come to anchor, the French Ad- 
miral ordered her to haul down her 


flag and for her commanding officer to 
report on board the flagship at once. 


Rio de Janeiro, Sunday 26 September 1830. 
Commences with moderate breezes and cloudy 
with thunder. An English corvette beating into 
the harbor. 

From 8 to Midnight. Light winds and cloudy. 
From Midnight to 4 a.m. Moderate breezes and 
cloudy. Wind from the S. 

From 4 to 8 A.M. Light breezes from the N and 
pleasant. At 8, all the French vessels of war 
hoisted tricoloured ensigns and fired a national 
salute. At 8 hoisted the tricoloured flag at our 
fore. 

From 8 to Meridian. Light variable airs with 
rain at intervals. 

At 11 performed divine services and mustered 
the crew. 


NOTES 


Sick: 22 
Expended 1 barrel of beef. 

Remaining 66 barrels of beef 

Remaining 55 barrels of pork. 

Remaining 20 barrels of flour. 

When the commanding officer of the 
brig saw the Admiral, he explained that 
the Revolution of 1830 had sent the 
white flag of the Bourbons on the road 
to exile and that the tricolor was now 
the sole flag of France. All the foreign 
warships in Rio were officially notified 
of this change and Quartermasters were 
kept busy all night making the new flag 
as hitherto, from the accession of the 
Bourbons, the tricolor had not been rec- 
ognized among the flags of the nations. 
The brig L’Jnconstant was the ship that 

transported Napoleon from Elba to 
France and it would appear to be an 
instance of poetic justice that she was 
now designated to carry the word that 
Napoleon’s banner had replaced the 
standard of the Bourbons. 


FDGAR K. THOMPSON, CAPTAIN U.S.N. (RET.) 
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GEOFFREY Marcus, Quiberon Bay: The Campaign in Home Waters, 1759 » (London: 
ca ¢ ‘a rtar : wath , Raft P < _ . ~ ‘ »E - 
Hollis and Carter, 1960). 534” x 834”, cloth, 212 pages, 5 plates. 255. 


When Sir Edward Hawke defeated Marshal de Conflans at Quiberon Bay in 
November 1759, it was the climax of a series of British victories which broke the 
power of France in the New World. It was also one of those great battles which 
solidified British domination of the seas for years, ranking in importance with the 
defeat of the Armada, Trafalgar, and Jutland. 

Geoffrey Marcus tells not only the story of the battle itself, but places it in its 
historical setting with a detailed account of the political and military background, 
through the long blockade of the French fleet in Brest, leading up to the great vic- 
tory. The importance of the victory to the subsequent history of the New World 
will be an enlightenment to most Americans. Never again would France be a North 
American Colonial power. Beyond that the author concludes: 


Last but not least, not only did Quiberon Bay set the final seal upon the British 
conquest of Canada, but the eventual autonomy of the American colonies was 
rendered inevitable by the destruction of the French power in North America. ‘In- 
deed, my lord,’ Bedford wrote to Newcastle two years later, ‘I don’t know whether 


the neighbourhood of the French to our North American ea was not the great- 
est security for their dependence on the mother country, which I feel will be slighted 


by them when their apprehension of the French is removed.’ In the next dec ade Bed- 
ford’s prediction was fulfilled to the letter. 


The book will also appeal to those who savor the details of ship handling, pro- 
visioning and maintenance during a long campaign at sea. Hawke’s victory es- 
tablished that talented commander as a national hero; enthusiasm in England 
soared to prodigious heights, and inspired David Garrick to write Heart of Oak, 
one of the most moving of sea songs, for a Christmas performance at the Drury Lane. 


ERNEST S. DODGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


Rosin W. Winks, Canada and the United States. The Cwil War Years (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1960). 614” x 91/4”, cloth, xix + 430 pages. $6.50. 


At the outbreak of the Civil War, the people of Canada found themselves in 
sympathy with the North because they, too, looked with disfavor on both slavery 
and secession, but unfortunately, this attitude changed, due to the outspoken desire 
of Steward and other Republicans to ‘free’ Canada from Great Britain and also 
because of the lack of understanding of neutrality on the part of the Washington 
administration. This changing sentiment is carefully traced by the author and the 
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causes for it in the form of Northern defeats and victories as well as United States 
diplomatic moves. These moves, often most undiplomatic, were designed to counter- 
act the Southern attempts to use Canada as a base of operations against the North. 
Not only the relations between Canada and the United States are discussed but also 
the relations between Canada and Great Britain are examined in the light of events 
on the American continent. The Trent affair, the Chesapeake incident (published 
AMERICAN NEPTUNE, Vol. XIX, January 1959), the confederate attempts to put 
armed vessels on the Great Lakes, and the St. Alban’s raid are all taken up in detail 
and the respective American and Canadian reactions are discussed. 

This is an excellent account of an important area of our foreign relations during 
the Civil War. 

CHARLES H. P. COPELAND 

Salem Public Library 


Ernest S. DopGre, Northwest by Sea (New York: Oxford University Press, 1961). 
348 pages. $6.50. 


The editor of the AMERICAN NEPTUNE has suddenly made a drastic change in the 
atmosphere and locale of his scholarship. After years among the langorous, palm- 
fringed atolls of the South Seas, he has shifted to the cold and desolate Arctic. In 
doing so, he has rendered a highly useful service in giving us a clear and interesting 
account of the centuries of effort to find and then utilize the Northwest Passage, 
all the way from John Cabot’s first voyage in 1497 to the recent spectacular runs of 
Nautilus and the other nuclear submarines. With expeditions by the score receiving 
attention, he has done an artistic job in avoiding a mere ‘string-of-beads’ treatment, 
and in alayzing the difficulties which each explorer encountered and the contribu- 
tions, if any, which each made to geographical knowledge. The presence of de- 
tailed chronological tables and clear end-paper maps is of very real assistance in 
keeping track of the quite complicated story. 

From the chronological standpoint, the spasmodic pattern of the efforts is strik- 
ing. The two most active periods were from 1577 to 1631 and from 1818 to 1859. 
setween 1631 and 1728 there was nearly a century of complete ‘time out.’ The 
earlier period grew out of the desire to find a commercial short cut to the Orient, 
where the Portuguese and Spaniards had been blocking the ‘Southeast’ and ‘South- 
west’ passages. Summing it up, Dodge says that while the quest for a passage was a 
failure, ‘great benefits accrued from the search, especially to the English who were 
so tenacious in its pursuit: the Newfoundland cod fishery, the Russian trade, the 
Northern whale fishery, all of which brought vast wealth to England; Newfound- 
land and the lands bordering Hudson Bay were added to the King’s dominions; the 
geography of the world was expanded and profound knowledge was accumulated 
on weather, meteorology, navigation, ice, glaciers, refraction, plants, animals, and 
new races of men. Not the least important was the experience gained by hundreds 
of English seamen of some of the roughest waters and most difficult conditions to 
be found anywhere.’ During the long interval that followed, we hear not only the 
familiar names of Bering and Cook, but also learn how Benjamin Franklin raised 
£1,500 in 1753 to send one northward, Drage, alias Swaine, in a Newburyport 
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schooner. The revival, beginning in 1818, was now based on geographical curiosity 
and was conducted principally by the Royal Navy, prompted especially by Sir John 
sarrow, long Second Secretary of the Admiralty. Its most spectacular feature was 
the loss of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, which set out in 1845 and led to some 
thirty relief expeditions, in the course of which the Northwest Passage was finally 
discovered by the combined efforts of two R. N. officers, Robert McClure and Fran- 
cis L. McClintock by 1859. But, as Dodge remarks, ‘It had yet to be navigated.’ 
‘That was finally achieved by Roald Amundson in 1903-1906, by the Canadians in 
St. Roch and Labrador, and finally by Nautilus, Skate, and Seadragon. 

It will be no surprise to those who have read the editorial forewords in the Nep- 
TUNE to learn that this material is all presented in very readable fashion. Excerpts 
from many of the original accounts help one to catch the flavor and atmosphere of 
that hardy voyaging. There is a very ample bibliography to round out the work- 
manlike treatment. Altogether, the book will be a worthy addition to any maritime 
library both for pleasure and for reference. 

ROBERT G. ALBION 
Harvard University 


ANDREW SHARP, The Discovery of the Pacific Islands (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960). 534” x 834”, cloth, xiv + 259 pages. $7.20. 


W. P. Morre Lt, Britain in the Pacific Islands (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960). 534” x 834”, cloth, xii + 454 pages. $8.80. 


Oxford has performed a service to all scholars of the Pacific area by publishing 
these two useful books. 

Sharp will be remembered for his theory that Polynesia was settled entirely by drift 
voyages—a theory for which he made a very good case in Ancient Voyages in the Pacific 
published by the Polynesian Society and Penguin books. The present work is a 
chronological listing and summary of all the European and American voyages that 
contributed to the geographical knowledge of the Pacific by the discovery of islands. 
‘The result is the first comprehensive survey in print of the sequence of discovery of 
those islands. This is one of the handiest and most valuable reference books on the 
region that has appeared in a long time. 

Anyone who has attempted historical work on the Pacific will sympathize with 
W. P. Morrell, for the vast manuscript resources on the area besides the voluminous 
printed material are almost beyond comprehension, let alone study. In the face of 
this difficulty the author wisely decided to exclude Hawaii and New Zealand, and 
confine his period to the nineteenth century, except for a brief epilogue devoted to 
the twentieth. The result is a well-knit history of British explorations, colonies, 
missionary activities, trade, settlement, rivalry with other powers, and colonial 
policy throughout the century which forms the indispensable background for our 
modern world. Mr. Morrell has well performed the task he set himself. 


ERNEST S. DODGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
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‘Tom HENDERSON WELLS, Commodore Moore and the Texas Navy (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1960). 614” x 94”, 218 pages. $4.7: 


While this book is primarily a biography of Edwin Ward Moore, late Lieutenant, 
U.S. N. and later Commodore of the Navy of the Texas Republic, it is also an ex- 
cellent history of the Texas Navy which heretofore has been largely neglected. The 
author relates the trials of an able naval officer frustrated by lack of money and a 
lack of competent naval administration as well as a government that cared little for 
a navy and had no conception of sea power. Moore introduced such innovations as 
steam warships and explosive shells but neither of these had a decisive trial under 
battle conditions. When the Commodore finally did get his fleet to sea and into 
battle he was removed from command by President Sam Houston. This account of 
Moore and the Texas Navy is a valuable contribution to the field of naval literature. 


CHARLES H. P. COPELAND 
Salem Public Library 


Bit DurHAM, Canoes and Kayaks of Weslern . meen (Seattle, Washington: Copper 
Canoe Press, 3722 Bagley Avenue, 1960). 7” x 954”, paper, 104 pages, illustrated. 
$5.00. 


This useful study of aboriginal craft begins with the skin kayaks and umiaks of 
the Eskimos. It then goes on to discuss the bark canoes of the Dene, Kutenai, and 
Salish tribes of the interior and follows with the descriptions of the great seagoing 
dugouts and other canoes of the Northwest coast. There is also a section on the 
sewn-plank canoes of the Chumash Indians of California, and the book closes with 
a chapter on balsas and other floats of the Southwestern regions. This is a most use- 
ful book for anyone interested in aboriginal craft, and the many sketches and other 
illustrations enhance its value. 


ERNEST S. DODGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


CAPTAIN JOSEPH GOMES AS TOLD TO DON SEVRENS, Captain Joe: Whaleman from New 
Bedford — York: Vantage Press, 1960). 51%” x 814”, cloth, 27 


5% , 273 pages, frontis- 


piece. $3.95. 


This is by far the best whaling narrative to come out in many years. It is an ac- 
curate, entertaining, graphic account of the last days of the Atlantic whale fishery 
prior to World War 1. Captain Joe skillfully conquers his whales at sea and the 


hearts of his girls ashore. Perhz aps he will some day tell us of his later days in steam- 
ships. 


FRANCIS B. LOTHROP 
Manchester, Massachusetts 
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ALBERT Cook CHURCH AND JAMES B. CONNOLLY, American Fishermen (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co.). 7” x 10”, cloth, 192 pages, 261 illustrations, 27 plans. $8.50. 
Reprint of the popular and useful book first published by the same company in 


1940. This work contains more good photographs of sailing fishermen than any 
other. 


Puitie M. Hamer, editor, A Guide to Archives and Manuscripts in the United States 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961). 714” x 1014”, cloth, xxiii + 775 pages. 
$12.50. 

This voluminous and long-needed guide will be an indispensable tool for every 
historian. It is the most comprehensive thing of its kind that has so far appeared 
and contains ‘information about the archival and manuscript holdings of some 


thirteen hundred depositories in the fifty states, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and the Canal Zone.’ 


ALBION ENpE, Rip-Rap (New York: Vantage Press, 1960). 514” x 814”, cloth, 157 
pages. $3.50. 
A sea story for boys between the ages of 13 and 17, featuring U. S. Navy Midship- 
man Kervin Waters in the engagement between U. S. S. Enterprise and H. M. S. Boxer 
in the War of 1812. 


J. R. Parkinson, The Economics of Shipbuilding in the United Kingdom (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1960). 614” x 91/4”, cloth, 227 pages, 3 plates. $7.50. 


An economic and social study of the present state of British shipbuilding. Fol- 


lowing an introduction of the growth of the industry, sections are devoted to the 
industry’s organization, the demand for ships, the supply of ships, including de- 
scriptions of the labor situation and the country’s competitive position, and closing 
with a summary of the industry’s efficiency and prospects. 


Nore. The reprint of Mary Celeste: The Odyssey of an Abandoned Ship by Charles Edey Fay, men- 


tioned in Books Recetvep in the October 1960 number is for private distribution only and not for 
sale. 
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